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ABSTRACT 


GROWING CHURCHES AND CREATING 
THE BELOVED COMMUNITY IN 
A POST-COVID-19 WORLD 


by 
Theodore Rollins, Jr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentor 


C. Anthony Hunt, DMin., Ph.D. 


The context of this project will be Suwanee Worship Center (SWC) in Suwanee, Georgia. 
The problem is that COVID-19 has significantly reduced the relevance of SWC, and as a 
result community engagement has decreased. If Suwanee Worship Center conducts a 
focus group study of members and community leaders, it will learn what changes it can 
implement to increase ministry relevancy and community engagement. The hypothesis 
of this project will be measured by implementing the top three conclusions over a three 


month period and compare to previous year’s data. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The theme of this doctoral ministry project is growing churches and creating a 
community post-COVID-19. It will examine several trends in digital technology, social 
media, and community engagement. The research will closely analyze the best trends and 
systems that have assisted church growth pre-COVID-19 and post-COVID-19. The 
project will address the problems that churches in general, and Suwanee Worship Center 
in particular, how COVID-19 has significantly impacted the church’s relevancy and, 
consequently, membership and community engagement have decreased. As we examine 
these common problems closely, the project hopes to discover precise and duplicatable 
methods for growing healthy churches and communities post-COVID-19 by conducting a 
6-week focus group of leading church and community members. It will learn what 
changes it can implement to increase ministry relevancy and community engagement in a 
post-COVID-19 world. 

A recent poll by the pew research center shows that the U.S. Christian population 
has been declining steadily in the past decade. Today sixty-three percent of Americans 
describe themselves as Christians, down from seventy-five percent just a decade ago. 
According to a 2022 survey by the Pew Research Center, as COVID-19 cases continue to 
decline and pandemic restrictions are erased across the United States, churches are 
increasingly holding services the way they did before the outbreak began. Over the past 


eight months, there has yet to be a rise in the number of Americans attending in-person 


services. According to the latest Pew Research center October 2019, more Americans 
attend service a few times a year or less (fifty-four percent) than attend at least monthly 
(forty-five percent). This research by the Pew research center illustrates that church 
engagement declined before the COVID-19 pandemic and has worsened. I have also been 
a church planter and pastor of small, medium, and large churches, and I realized many 
different factors come into play based on growing faith communities. In his book, The 
Lasting Impact, Carey Nieuwhof describes a small church as anything between fifteen 
and forty-five members and a medium church size anywhere from 75 to 200). 

How do we effectively grow churches today and build engaging, authentic 
“Beloved Communities.” How do we ‘break’ the common growth barriers already very 
challenging pre-COVID-19 and have now been taken to an entirely new level of 
challenges? Nelson Searcy and Kerrick Thomas outlined the obstacles of 125, 250 
barriers, 350 barriers, 400 barriers, and 500 in their book Launch: Starting a New Church 
from Scratch. Searcy and Thomas state that every church should continually strive to 
break growth barriers.? However, we are living in a different time. We are no longer 
living in a time when people just attend church, as COVID-19 has changed everything. 

This is a problem, and the church can no longer afford to ignore it, or the 
consequences could significantly impact future generations. Many churches have seen 
how COVID-19 has dramatically reduced its relevancy, and as a result, the ‘engagement’ 


of the ‘community’ has decreased in many ways. 


' Carey Nieuwhof, Lasting Impact: 7 Powerful Conversations That Will Help Your Church Grow 
(Cumming, GA: The reThink Group, Inc., 2015), 27-31. 


> Nelson Searcy and Kerrick Thomas, Launch: Starting a New Church from Scratch (Grand 
Rapids, MI: BakerBooks House, 2017), 10 — 18. 


According to several sources, church attendance and growth have declined over 
the last several years. So the church has its work cut out for her post-COVID-19. 
Nieuwhof argues that COVID-19 pushed the church years forward, and the church would 
have ended up, anyway.’ In other words, the attendance and the lack of growth we are 
seeing today because of COVID-19 and the mandates are where we were already heading 
numerically, based on the recent Nieuwhof and Barna research. So a question that is 
being asked everywhere is why is it that people have returned and gone to other places 
but not quite the church? 

I recently attended a football game in Atlanta, Georgia, between two Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities (HBCU) schools, where 35,000 people attended, with 
very few wearing masks in this post-COVID-19 climate. So why is it that people have not 
returned to church? How do we rebuild the momentum? The theme of this project is my 
attempt to address church growth in creating an authentic community post-COVID-19. 

This paper has six chapters that address all of these concerns about church growth 
in a post-COVID-19 world. Chapter One begins with the ministry focus, which covers 
my personal background and spiritual autobiography. It lays the minty content of the 
project and why I feel it is so very important. Chapter Two gives the Biblical Foundation 
of the project, Matthew 28: 16-20. This chapter unpacks the foundations of scriptural 
relevancy to the overall theme. Chapter Three focuses on Historical Foundations, with 
emphasis on the life and ministry of Howard Thurman, the theologian, and mystic. 
Thurman provides a great historical figure to model the research and theme of this 


project. Chapter Four lays the Theological Foundation of Ecclesiology. This chapter 


3 Nieuwhof, Lasting Impact, 71-72. 


examines the historical models of church growth and offers best practices. Chapter Five 
focuses on the Interdisciplinary Foundations as it examines the world of business, how 
digital media and social media have impacted the world of business, and how this 
impacts the church. The final chapter is the Project Analysis. The project is a six-week 
focus group with key members of Suwanee Worship Center UMC and uses pre and post- 
survey questions, group discussion questions, and weekly journaling. The results of the 
project will add to how this project will be implemented at Suwanee Worship Center. 

A good part of my project involves how to best leverage digital technology and 
social media to create authentic beloved communities and grow small and medium-sized 
churches today. My hypothesis for this project is that if Suwanee Worship Center 
conducts a focus group study of leadership, church membership, and community 
members, it will learn what changes can be implemented to increase ministry relevancy 
and community engagement post-COVID-19 world. The hope for this project is that 
after the six-week focus group study, Suwanee Worship Center will have an excellent 
framework that will increase membership and be a model for other United Methodist 


Churches across North Georgia. 


Project Overview 
This project contends that church growth can still happen today, post-COVID-19, 
especially in small to medium size churches. We have read the statistics and heard stories 


of how churches have declined, and Adam Hamilton outlines many of those statistics in 


his book Leading Beyond the Walls. * He argues that many mainline denominations have 
declined for the last twenty to thirty years and that if something drastic does not happen 
soon, we will see many more churches closing at an accelerated rate. According to the 
book Social Organism, digital technology, and social media are defined in several ways. 
Social media is defined as the use of all digital media, social media, computers, and any 
means of reaching people through the world wide web. Digital technology includes your 
website page, social media accounts, Instagram, Facebook, Twitter, TikTok, email, and 
mass text marketing.> 

The cell phone voicemail messages and the use of Facebook messenger bots also 
include the leveraging of Facebook groups as well as running YouTube, Google, 
Instagram, and Facebook ads. It encompasses many different things. Carey Nieuwhof 
argues that some things are the same, and others are different. He makes a very relevant 
point that people desperately need community. Today's statistics are overwhelming, 
showing the impact COVID-19 has had on connections and relationships. People have 
been away from friends at work, school, and social activities. What is new today post- 
COVID-19? We have observed that getting members to engage fully is more complicated 
than ever. Something happened during COVID-19; many of those in my context at 
Suwanee Worship Center got used to doing things differently, including zoom calls and 
spending time with family at home. Still, many also got distance from others and the 


community. We began to notice a common thread; community engagement was 


* Adam Hamilton, Leading Beyond the Walls: Developing Congregations with a Heart for the 
Unchurched (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2016), 62-63. 


5 Oliver Luckett and Michael Casey, The Social Organism: A Radical Understanding of Social 
Media to transform Your Business and Life (New York, NY: Hachette Book Group, 2016). 


happening more at other places than at our church and many other churches. This trend 
was already occurring pre-COVID-19. 

Thomas Rainer also contends that most churches had begun using their resources 
of time, people, ministries, and money to take care of themselves, and he further argued 
that it was a gradual process. In other words, it was not as if church leaders and members 
decided one day that they would cut back their resources to reach their community, and it 
was more of a year-by-year process of replacing the Great Commission with great 
complacency. As the church turned inward, connections to the community gradually 
washed away. This is a big part of my hypothesis. How do we learn the best practices to 
implement currently to re-imagine and implement the best strategies for ministry 
relevancy in a world that has changed so much? 

Thomas Rainer argues that God sent a wave of urgency to the world in the form 
of COVID-19; it has been, without a doubt, a clear and powerful wake-up call. ° How do 
we reach those who live right in our back door? The focus is reaching people around us 
in our neighborhoods, cities, and towns. It is not just toward the weekend service; now 
more than ever, we must leverage technology and social media one-on-one to reach the 
community we're trying to serve. And perhaps it is possible to serve that community, 
leveraging digital technology like never before. Instead of looking at the wrong things, 
declining church attendance, and not finding community in other places, how do we 
leverage the same technology that other companies use to reach new people and 


effectively engage them? 


° Thomas Rainer, The Post-Quarantine Church: Six Urgent Challenges and Opportunities That 
Will Determine the Future of Your Congregation (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, 2020), 48 — 
51. 


The Social Organism outlines how technology is living and breathing, changing 
constantly. I propose that we use this living, breathing organism to connect with a living, 
breathing people in new and creative ways. Community builds the Beloved Community.’ 
The project contends, however, that technology is not one size fits all. Digital technology 
is one of the many ways to grow and build a community post-COVID-19. This project 
aims to discover how we can solve the challenges of stagnation, increase community 
engagement in a post-COVID-19 world, and grow churches in a new way. The reality is 
that churches, no matter the size and location, struggle to significantly engage the 
communities they are positioned to serve. I think this substantially impacts small and 
medium-sized churches. However, now more than ever, our communities need the 
church. Therefore, how do small and medium-sized churches respond to this need today? 
I hypothesize that digital technology and social media make it easier than ever before to 
create community, engage the community, impact change, and grow churches. 

A part of this project addresses several steps that small and medium-sized 
churches can implement, leveraging digital technology and social media to create change. 
In the book Good to Great, Jim Collins outlines that what stops companies and 
organizations from being great is that they settle for being good.* Many of our churches 
before COVID-19 settled for doing the same things. Such as Bible studies, Sunday 
mornings, pumpkin patches, Halloween festivals, and Christmas shows; people came and 


created a community in that manner. It is part of the argument that people are finding 


7C. Anthony Hunt, I’ve Seen the Promised Land: Martin Luther King, Jr. And the 21st Century 
Quest for the Beloved Community (Levering, Mi: Wyndham Hall Press, 2020), 140 - 141. 


8 James C. Collins, Good to Great: Why Some Companies Make the Leap ... and Others Don't 
(New York, NY: Collins, 2009).140 — 141. 


those connections in other places. How does the church create community, as suggested 
by Anthony Hunt? I will outline several clear and simple strategies that the church can 
use to build community and change while growing the church. It is not the elimination of 
all those things that worked in the past but a combination of the best practices with new 
digital and non-digital ways to mobilize community engagement. 

It is essential in formulating the project and the model for ministry to, first and 
foremost, find out what is the real need in the community. This is a critical point. Before 
we place too much emphasis on digital technology and social media, what is the real need 
of the community? And as you leverage technology and social media, how do you now 
meet that need in a new and creative way? In the book God Dreams, 12 Vision 
Templates for Finding and Focusing Your Church’s Future, the authors state that this 
should be discovered together to form a clear and concise vision for your church.’ The 
church sees a consistent problem in that the COVID-19 pandemic has significantly 
reduced the church’s relevancy. This is what this project hopes to do. I hypothesize that if 
Suwanee Worship Center conducts a six-week group study with the church’s leadership, 
membership, and community members, it will learn the best changes it can implement to 
increase ministry relevancy and community engagement in a post-COVID-19 world. 

In this project, I will examine Robert Schnase’s book, The Five Practices of 
Fruitful Congregations, as outlined in his book.!° Schnase points out that the practices of 


Radical Hospitality, Passionate Worship, Intentional faith development, Risk-taking 


° Will Mancini and Warren Bird, God Dreams: 12 Vision Templates for Finding and Focusing 
Your Church's Future (Nashville, TN: B & H Publishing Group, 2016), 71. 


1° Robert C. Schnase, Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2018), 62 — 63. 


mission and service, and extravagant generosity describe the activities through which 
God works to draw people into relationships and, therefore, community. Still, they also 
chart the path for growth in personal discipleship. This part of the project is designed to 
have leaders look at their ministries and help assess that it is balanced and focused. In our 
experience at Suwanee Worship Center, internal growth and community engagement 
occurred most often when we were intentional in all five practices. This project aims to 
provide a blueprint for the best ways to implement these five practices. The author points 
out in his book that churches may often be efficient in one or two practices, but quite 
often, now all. We will deep dive into the five practices during the six-week focus group, 
focusing on one course each week. This aims to assess how the leaders, as well as the 
members of the community, understand this process. 

The project's goal is to maintain a good sample size of those who begin the 
project. The participant will complete pre- and post-questionaries and participate in 
group discussions and journaling assignments. All questionnaires will be completed and 
collected during the first and last sessions. The questionnaires will be locked in a secure 
file cabinet in my home office, and the journals will also be collected and secured in a 


locked file cabinet during the previous session. 


Research Method 
The methodology applied in conducting this research will be qualitative. The 
project will focus on the participant's thoughts and ideas about growing church and 
community in a post-COVID-19 World. The project's goal is to collect a good sample 


size of best ideas and practices of those who begin this project that can be shared with the 
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congregation at large for implementation to spur church growth, community engagement, 
and relevancy. 

The hope is to use a combination of methods to test the hypothesis and evaluate 
the results. We plan to gather this information through surveys, group discussions, and 
journaling. Once the information is collected from the surveys, the video recordings of 
the participants’ discussions are reviewed, and the participants’ journals are reviewed; we 
will then examine this information to see how it all ties together. We will look for 
similarities, differences, and gaps and then examine how the leaders view the information 
in contrast to those representing the community. After all this information is gathered, I 
will compare it and evaluate this data. 

I will leverage tools and resources in the past that show effective ways for small 
and medium-sized churches to leverage technology. I will combine the core strategies 
and concepts we found successful pre-COVID-19. Moreover, I will evaluate the 
resources I may have gathered that have assisted on the journey of church planting and 
church growth principles compared to the answers we have gotten from the surveys, 
group discussions, and journals from the six-week focus group. 

Through this collaborative process, we will be able to effectively test the 
hypothesis that through a focus group study of leading church members and community 
members, SWC will learn what changes to implement that will increase ministry 
relevancy and community engagement in a post-COVID-19 world. When we gather all 
this information, we will return to the congregation with a simple strategy and framework 


that can be implemented effectively. In other words, we will not give them a lot of things 
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to do but simple things that can be done in stages that they can implement right away and 


an outline of things that they could work towards doing in the future. 


Project Timeline 

To move forward in this project around the middle of June 2022. We hope to have 
the first gathering on the second weekend of June with leaders of the church and with 
others who live and work in the community of Suwanee but do not attend the Suwanee 
Worship Center. 

The focus group sessions will take place in the fellowship hall of the Suwanee 
Worship Center. The sessions will meet each Saturday at 11:00 a.m. and last 
approximately an hour and a half. Each session will have pre-survey questions and focus 
group discussion questions. Each person will also be given a journal at the first session 
so that each participant can write down any important ideas that could add to the 
quantitative data collection. 

The focus group will meet for seven consecutive Saturdays. The objective is to 
have completed the focus group by no later than July 30, 2022. After all, data has been 
safely collected; it will be stored in a separate organized file cabinet in my home office 
for retention purposes. The aim is to review all of this data throughout August for 
analysis and comparison to my earlier research to draw clear conclusions. 

After the completion of this project, we will continue the implementation of best 
practices from what we learned. Our leadership team will continue to meet once a month 
at Suwanee Worship Center to move forward with best practices. We will continue 


documenting what is working best but also record the challenges. The hope is for this 


project to move forward with a follow-up system with the leaders regarding the 


information on how to implement the strategies. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


At the time of this research, the country is in the middle of a global pandemic.! In 
an article entitled: More Houses of Worship are Returning to Normal Operations, but In- 
Person attendance is Unchanged since fall, Nortey asserts that close to 22% of Christians 
have not attended a church over the past six months. That’s compared to over 87% in the 
previous year, 2019. This is a season to pivot, to use every creative gift to continue the 
great commission of making disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world. 
This season is ripe for someone who’s called for the life of the church. Before entering 
the ministry, I worked in the restaurant business. I learned a lot about people, processes, 
business acumen, outreach, marketing, and technology; most of those skills have proven 
valuable during this season. 

However, with all my past experiences managing restaurants, nothing quite 
prepared us for ministry during a global pandemic. According to several studies, this has 
been a trying time for most in the life of ministry. I have never witnessed this type of 
season in which a global pandemic has pretty much shut down the way we have done 


ministry in many ways. I have always had a strong desire to do ministry in creative ways 


' Justin Nortey, “More houses of worship are returning to normal operations, but in-person 
attendance is unchanged since fall,” Pew Research Center, April 25, 2022. 
https://www.pewresearch.org/fact-tank/2022/03/22/more-houses-of-worship-are-returning-to-normal- 
operations-but-in-person-attendance-is-unchanged-since-fall/. 
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to reach new people; a diverse section of people with social, racial, and age differences- 
and also to do ministry in new ways to reach this mostly post-Christian society. My past 
years of training, entrepreneurship, and creative concepts have prepared me for this time. 
I have a strong interest in reaching those who have felt a disconnection from the church, 
the de-churched, and those who have stated they are ‘done’ with the church. Maybe they 
grew up in the life of the church, but for whatever reason, they felt a disconnection, and 
at some point, they left. 

And then there are the unchurched. Those that do not have a personal relationship 
with Jesus Christ. Maybe they have never been introduced to Jesus Christ or the formal 
church setting. I have always had a passion for reaching those right where they work. 
This season has been extra challenging. However, my skills, personality, and energy were 
the right call for this season. I have always enjoyed marketing and creative approaches to 
reaching people through social media. When I was in the business world of billboards, 
putting signs out in strategic places, or just going out to football games, track meets, or 
basketball games and engaging with people. Someone might call me a people person. Just 
recently, I did an evaluation to discern your type of leadership style, either visionary or 
strategic, or organizing. I feel strongly about the visionary role of leadership. 

My background in Mississippi and the racial dynamics somewhat prepared me for 
the role I currently serve. Mississippi provided a great place to grow and mature. It forced 
me to learn how to deal with people from various social-economic backgrounds, views on 
race, politics, etc. The Mississippi Delta, in particular, provided a great upbringing. 
Living in a community among several teachers, coaches, doctors, lawyers, and many who 


worked as home builders, bricklayers, and everyday people greatly impacted my calling 
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in life. There were so many vital lessons learned growing up in the Mississippi Delta. It 
greatly impacted how I saw the world. I was also very fortunate to have parents that 
always stressed the importance of seeing new places, visiting new people, and having 
experiences with different kinds of people from the Mississippi Delta. During my years 
of college, I made sure that I went to both Southern University and LSU, taking classes at 
both schools and spending time on both campuses, which were different. This 
background has been beneficial in the context where I now serve and is one of the most 
diverse counties in the country. Gwinnett County is very diverse economically, racially, 
and socially. It was recently listed in USA Today as one of the most diverse towns in 
America.” 

Just recently, in the news, it showed the state of Georgia, which has gone red as 
far as politically, just switched in the presidential election to blue. This part of Gwinnett 
County, in which Suwanee and Lawrenceville, Duluth, which I now sit in the middle, has 
changed racially, economically, and politically. It is by far the most diverse county in the 
state of Georgia. My experience in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Chicago, learning from 
these different parts of the country, has prepared me to serve in this ministry context. To 
be open-minded, to create diverse ministries, and to create worship services that have to 
speak to a broad range of people, especially in this new climate of post-COVID-19. As I 
think about this context and the context in which I now serve and my past and present 
skill sets, my style, my passion, spiritual gifts, and natural gifts, I think it also forms well 


in this new climate of doing ministry post-COVID-19. The statistics of how many are 


? Kaia Hubbard, “The 15 Most Diverse Counties in America,” U.S. News & World Report, August 
24, 2021, https://www.usnews.com/news/health-news/slideshows/the- 1 5-most-diverse-counties-in-the- 
us?slide=9. 
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leaving the church, not attending online nearly as much, and whether or not people will 
come back to church as compared to pre-COVID-19 days are very alarming. 

Suwanee Worship Center completed what is now called a re-launch. The 
church’s name was changed from Suwanee Parish United Methodist Church to Suwanee 
Worship Center-A United Methodist Church to better reflect the diverse community 
culture. At this part of the re-launch, we implemented the five systems of fruitful 
congregations from Robert Schnase: Passionate worship, radical hospitality, extravagant 
generosity, risk-taking missions and service, and intentional evangelism.* These 
implemented processes and systems enabled us to win the Discipleship One award, 
recognized as one of the fastest-growing churches in the North Georgia Conference. 
Once COVID-19 hit, we experienced some dramatic shifts that impacted our impact. To 
create a healthy community, we had to go even deeper in creativity and implant our 
systems in a post-COVID-19 world. + Studies show that people have been staying further 
away from the church and perhaps further from the community, and we know that many 
issues will result from this impact on communities of faith. Marriage, mental health, 
issues with children, and the loss of many things people were doing. How do we create a 
church post-COVID-19? How do we build community? How do we make disciples of 
Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world in this new context where many have 
decided they no longer need in-person community? The project will argue that there has 


been a significant paradigm shift in the behaviors of the church. 


> Robert Schnase, Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2018), 44-45. 


4 Bob Whitesel, Growing the Post-Pandemic Church: A Leadership Church Guide (np: Bob 
Whitsel, 2020) 12-13. 
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What do we do with buildings that have changed or maybe are not as visible 
today as they were ten years ago? Suwannee Worship changed to reach new people and 
those no longer connected. We made many changes. We redid the interior of the building 
and changed landscaping, but we began to notice that if we were going to reach this 
community, where we were located in this industrial complex, it would take new creative 
approaches. 

Not just doing creative worship online and changing the way it looks with lighting 
and staging. The issue is how do you connect with those persons. Not just putting out 
more creativity and content, people have gotten used to watching streaming services and 
streaming Bible studies. How do we connect and form a community? In the past, the 
forever community was primarily formed in small groups that met in people’s homes and 
met in the buildings through Sunday school and Bible study.° Currently, we must reach a 
diverse, changing community, a post-Christian community, post-COVID-19, and added 
political unrest and major changes in societal behaviors. With all of these changes 
happening in the world at a rapid pace, how do we continue to be vital? Not just doing 
church but also being the church in a rapidly changing world, living out the Beloved 
Community Dr. King believed in and committed to his life. 

My hypothesis amid all these changes is that we may have to move into the heart 
of the community that represents the diversity and building, style of worship, changing 
culture, and demographics. This may mean leaving a community that was majorly 


industrial, surrounded by an industrial complex, and perhaps relocating. If we are going 


° Nelson Searcy and Jennifer Dykes Henson, Ignite: How to Spark Immediate Growth in Your 
Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2009), 36 — 37. 
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to be relevant, especially in this new society and this new way of doing ministry and 
church, we must be relevant in style, look, sound, and inauthenticity. My hypothesis is 
that if Suwanee Worship Center conducts a focus group study, then it will learn what best 
changes to implement to increase ministry relevancy and community engagement post- 
COVID-19. 

A major challenge prior to COVID-19 was that Suwanee Worship Center 
experienced healthy growth, yet we did not represent the diversity of the community. We 
were a congregation that was 100% African American. Yet, in this community, African 
Americans comprise only about fifteen to twenty-five percent of the population in the 
surrounding towns and communities. My hypothesis is to make a significant adjustment, 
to perhaps sell the existing structure, which I know is major. These are conversations I 
had with the bishop and the district superintendent, as well as the district and the strategic 
growth team. All think that to have a long-term community, be diverse, and represent the 
diversity of this community, we would have to move off of this road built years ago when 
this community looked, shaped, sounded, and felt different. It was supposed to be a small 
church in a small community hidden from the mainstream of the predominately white 
community. This building is hidden from the community as it is located off Brogdon 
Road. 

There have been many times when people were trying to find our location. Our 
phones would ring off the hook on Sunday mornings because people could not find the 
building. Even if they found Brogdon Road, they could somehow ride down it and still 
not find the church building because it resembled a very similar structure and foundation 


to the commercial complex where it is located. It was surrounded by gyms, warehouses, 
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fitness centers, and studio equipment centers that looked similar to trucking warehouses. 
There is a church building located right in the midst of car places that fix up cars, and all 
those are located right in this industrial complex of Brogdon Road. If you ride down, 
going twenty miles an hour, you will think this church fits in with all of those, and you 
will miss it. There have been significant changes and modifications, which included 
painting the exterior of the building, adding additional signage, a marquee, and added 
lighting. 

This project suggests that if one wants to be relevant in this new day of changing 
dynamics, changing culture, changing climate, and reaching the unchurched, one must 
appeal to the senses, all five senses of touch, sound, feel, and hearing. For Suwanee 
Worship Center, this means we would need to relocate into the heart of this community. 
If you move six miles down, there is new construction. There are golf centers and 
restaurants that are all built to resemble this community. It has been suggested that 
perhaps the church would need to relocate and fit into a warehouse, Toys "R" Us, an 
abandoned movie theater, or a department store where people are already gathering. 
Down the road in various ways, if you went five miles east, north, south, or west, you 
would find busyness all around. It is a bustling area. I propose that to be relevant; the 
church has to be in the midst of the community. This is the goal of the six-week focus 
group, to discover the best practices to increase ministry relevancy and community 
engagement. Where the church is located, they are not in the midst of the community. We 
are hidden. That's the way it was designed. 

When the three churches came together, I believe the African American church, 


Suwanee Parish UMC, intentionally wanted to be hidden due to the racial climate. They 
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made up five to six percent of the population then, probably less than that. But today, that 
dynamic has changed. My theme in lieu of the context and findings is that one must be 
relevant. When I look at the thriving businesses in areas such as Suwanee Town Center, it 
looks a certain way. It is in the center of town. It has a certain feel and architectural 
structure. It has excellent graphic design, and Suwanee Town Center has been a model 
for how to construct the center of small towns all over the country. I have noticed that 
there are creative arts that represent the differences in the community, the racial makeup, 
and the age makeup. People of all ages, races and social demographics will gather in the 
heart of Suwanee Town Center because it has a feel. It has a touch. One can hear it and 
“feel” Suwane Community Center. If we are going to grow churches and create 
community, it has to be authentic to the community. Similar to how Suwanee Town 
Center has created community. 

For Suwanee Worship Center to be relevant, we must continue adapting to more 
modern ways of reaching new people. We have already done a lot of that, but to be 
relevant in this postmodern society, churches and other areas must make significant 
changes if they are hidden or irrelevant in sound, structure, and graphic and architectural 
design. But that does not mean it has to cost millions of dollars. I propose that perhaps 
the church of the future will be smaller, a building that could hold 200 to 300 people but 
relevant. It may not look like the churches of the old, and it may be different in design. It 
might be in a warehouse, a Toys "R" Us, or a movie theater with a new sign or a smaller 
structure already built but in the middle of where people gather. I doubt we can continue 


to operate in the attraction model: You build it that will make them come. I think you 
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have to be where they already are, where we can attract people. My first hypothesis is 
that we have to be in the midst of people. 

No longer can you just build a church with a high steeple, and people would look 
for the steeple because they were looking for the church, now we have to be the church. ° 
We have to go to them. We have to go where the people already are. That is a significant 
paradigm shift in my hypothesis; no longer are people coming to us. We have to go to 
them, even in the midst of shopping centers or if the building is located where a mall, a 
movie theater, or a shopping center where busy restaurants are. Still, there were three 
things to make these significant changes. 

Growing up in the Mississippi Delta and seeing racial tension, witnessing my 
father being the first African American principal of one of the largest high schools in 
Mississippi, and leading an all-white staff and those dynamics, gave me a spiritual 
toughness in the church where it was the center of the community. In the hypothesis, 
these significant changes will require spiritual fortitude and toughness. ’ I read about 
Martin Luther King and his spiritual disciplines and how they gave him the courage to 
persevere and lead. I see that as a major part of leading, especially in this day and climate 
where one must have a solid spiritual foundation, a strong spiritual fortitude, and a 
commitment to a sacred theology. There is no way one can undertake major changes in 


lieu of community, changing demographics, social, economic, and changing culture.* 
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There are many demographics that Leonard Sweet, the theologian who wrote the book 
The Gospel According to Starbucks, discussed how the church community was changing 
and shifting. There is no way you can be amidst this significant historical change and not 
have a strong spiritual fortitude and toughness not rooted in prayer and Bible study, a 
commitment to prayer, scripture reading, fasting, and praying. Lewis Baldwin outlines 
the grit of King in the book, Revive My Soul Again. To achieve the Beloved Community 
in a post-COVID-19 world requires fortitude similar to King. 

During this season, with all the unrest, changes, and negative news of businesses 
failing and changing in church demographics, thirty percent of people leave churches. 
Those who are Christians are no longer returning to church. Now it will take spiritual 
fortitude and practicing the spiritual disciplines of John Wesley.’ Of small groups of daily 
prayer, fasting, Bible study, and hearing the preached word, there is no way one could 
undertake this magnitude. This is the first part of the hypothesis. In a Beloved 
Community, we're talking about the spiritual disciplines of Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
that is how he was able to lead at such a high level. I read about his story and all the 
things he could accomplish, and at first, he had a profound and devoted prayer life. He 
practiced deep spiritual disciplines displaying that his outer life represented his deep 
spiritual life. 

The hypothesis is that so many times, we are looking for new strategies, 
marketing tactics, outreach, and programs, but Martin Luther King had a profound 


spiritual foundation and strong fortitude!°. As we undertake significant change and make 
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major pivots that we may not have seen in a church in the last one hundred years, having 
a strong spiritual fortitude and foundation is the key. Above all, it is necessary to have a 
strong prayer life, a commitment to prayer, Bible study, fasting, giving, solitude, and 
meditation. Growing up in Mississippi and Louisiana, planning churches in Georgia and 
the deep South, the dynamics that I have witnessed from elementary, middle, high school, 
college, postgraduate, growing up in diverse communities, attending a predominantly 
black college and then attending a college like Emory University, starting businesses, and 
launching churches, all perfectly positioned me to analyze and implement new strategies 
that are needed today. 

When I think about all the different things I have witnessed and seen, mistakes 
made in church life, and how churches, in my opinion, are going through a significant 
shift and change that are part of this hypothesis, it begs the question, how do you lead in 
the midst of this climate? How do you build a team that can withstand this period of post- 
Christendom and post-COVID-19? How do you organize people to stay the course in the 
midst of all of these changes? That is the aim of this hypothesis: if Suwanee Worship 
Center conducts a focus group study of leadership, it will learn what changes it can 
implement to increase ministry relevancy. One of the areas that I think we have to dig 
deep into is how to develop people. I think it will no longer be just that you can come to 
church and do Bible study and worship and the things of ministry, higher education, and 
children and youth, but one of the major areas is how to develop people. 

When I talk about developing people, the world is changing so fast; every 
element, people working from home, jobs, systems that have been totally disrupted, and 


people making much of their income from online sources. So many industries have been 
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turned upside down. With my entrepreneurial journey and the skills I have developed 
over the years, one consistent thing: can the church play a significant role in the 
development of people? In leadership development? As I work on this hypothesis, the 
issue is having an effective prayer and devotional life. Martin Luther King led in a certain 
way through boycotts, marches, and all those things we see in Black Lives Matter 
happening today. I think a lot of those things will continue. 

But one of the things that we have to do is develop people to lead. Dr. Hunt says 
that sometimes you can lead from the front, but often you have to lead from the back. 
How does the church develop leaders to lead not just in the church but at home in this 
dynamic of change racially and socially, and all the changes the church has to participate 
in as a hub of leadership development? It is important that the team not stop until the 
transition is total and complete. But once that transition is complete, new leaders must be 
developed to lead, not just in the church but at home and in this changing dynamic. 

Often people jump from one church to the next, from one online stream to the 
next, or from one theme to the next.!' How do you create a connection with people? This 
project proposes starting new things and going into the community consistently, loving 
your city. To have a system of intentional leadership development, not just disciplining 
people through a Sunday morning experience, but also have a leadership paradigm of 
developing team members, team leaders, and then ministry leaders. The ministry leaders 


are a process that John Maxwell says to be intentionally looking for ones and twos. 
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John Maxwell argues that leadership is influence, nothing more and nothing less. 
But he also says that everything rises and falls on leadership. If everything rises and falls 
on leadership, my hypothesis for the local church is that we must develop leaders better. 
Historically in pre-Christendom times, people came to church, which was the center of 
the community. However, in post-Christendom, many things grab their attention through 
social media. The news is even more relevant today to disciple people through strong 
biblical theology but also strong leadership principles. 

As Dr. Hunt suggests, there must be a path to create our Beloved Community that 
is deep and real. One way to mimic Martin Luther King, Jr. is to intentionally develop 
people and take them through six or twelve weeks and another group of leaders through 
twelve months of constant leadership development. Leaders will be taught how to lead in 
this new world. The impact will be enormous if the church can develop leaders and help 
develop children, young teenagers, or high schoolers to become better leaders. 

Recently I reflected on two summers ago when a group of clergy and I had the 
opportunity to spend a week with Leonard Sweet outside of Seattle, Washington, in his 
home. Leonard Sweet is most known perhaps for the book The Gospel According to 
Starbucks, but he also wrote several other books spoken all over the country and is 
considered one of the top creative theologians of our time. During that time, one of the 
things that he would have us do was sit in his living room and watch current music 
videos. Sweet spoke about how one could see and hear the sound, but also the context of 
it, the energy of it, the diversity of it, and how music today is reaching audiences that 
were so much different in times past. He highlighted several artists who knew how this 


process worked and utilized their creative talents and skills to reach their audience with 
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their sound and look. He challenged us to speak to this current culture. I find it interesting 
that I am conducting this study amid a global pandemic and the church being shut down 
and discovering how to come together as a community on Sunday morning. What do 
church and ministry look like over the next five to ten years? It has been said that where 
we are in the church world today, as far as attendance and because of COVID-19, we 
were pushed ahead where we would have ended up anyway based on many statistics. 
Therefore, it is an excellent time for creativity regarding how we do ministry and reach 
people afraid to come back to buildings or think about past experiences. Or, Sunday 
mornings and how we have become accustomed to watching Zoom or virtual services; 
how do we continue to reach the world in this new context with the gospel of Jesus Christ 
for the transformation of the world? 

This is a topic I want to explore. My background in starting businesses and being 
creative was how we had to strip down many things taking place at Suwanee Parish when 
we first arrived and then create new processes. Prior to COVID-19, the church 
understood how to be creative, do new things, and reach out to the community in 
different ways. It is time to examine many other concepts and ideas which may change. 

First, we must have stamina and spiritual fortitude. I put that with developing a 
vital prayer ministry. Many of the questions that have come to me are how we have 
managed to do so many things. One of the first things we did was set up a prayer line that 
would take place every morning at 7:14 a.m. That prayer line is still existing today. It 
goes from having one hundred people on the line sometimes to fifty, thirty, twenty, and 


back to eighty-five. It is a combination of small groups and spiritual warfare. 
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When undertaking ministry, we often think of principles, strategies, and concepts 
that we borrowed from corporate America. It is easy to overlook the number one thing we 
should be doing, which is utilizing the collective prayers of the believers. I do not think 
this is just something haphazardly, but that the lead pastor has to lead by example and 
then develop a team that will commit to praying, not only at the start of implementing 
change but in the middle and throughout. I remember a guy who started a new church 
boot camp years ago. He said, "If you think the enemy is going to allow you to come into 
a community and reach new people, or implement change, or start a new church, and not 
open up the gates of hell against you, then you should walk out this door right now." 
Thus, I propose that the first thing a church should do is develop not just a prayer 
ministry but a prayer warfare mentality. Conducting a prayer ministry of this magnitude 
means going to war in prayer daily, consistently, and with other prayer warriors. 

The next part of the process of this ministry project is to recruit individuals who 
understand and believes in this vision. Additionally, set up a leadership pipeline that 
consistently develops leaders but also develops new people. I feel leadership 
development is vital in the process of my ministry project, but also for every local 
church. I propose one of the things that we have not done in the local church is to develop 
leadership. I think as people come in and bring all their different ideas, personalities, and 
gifts may conflict with other people, and before you know it, there's a crisis. It is easy to 
get into a habit of constantly just putting out fires. One of the ways to rid the chaos in the 
church's life is to prioritize leadership development. In addition to growing people 


spiritually, we must prioritize leadership development. As they are developed through 
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leadership, we can put them at higher levels within the church's life and govern 
cooperatively. 

In the book, The Advantage, the author talks about the number one thing to have a 
successful organization is not the product nor the marketing. !” It is not having a cohesive 
leadership team. That goes for organizations, businesses, and churches. Many things 
happen in the life of the church because leadership is on the staff, but also with lay 
people, is that there is a division and not always a cohesive team. The leadership or the 
staff is not always in cohesive agreement with the lead pastor, and some lay members are 
not always aligned with the vision. In other words, there is no alignment. When there is 
no alignment, there's going to be confusion. 

The third part of the process is developing a systematic approach to loving the 
community, in other words, creating a systematic way of going out and reaching people 
on a consistent basis: the schools, the fire station, the police departments, local events, 
track events, football, and basketball events. Whenever something is happening in the 
community, Suwanee Worship should be available, making an impact, loving people, 
giving away things, making touchpoints, and just making the love of God known. 

Suppose you walk into an existing building as a new pastor, or perhaps going into 
a church where numbers have been declining consistently, as many of our churches 
within our denomination are, or you have plateaued and are trying to break the 150 
barriers or the 250 barriers, or even the 500 barriers, the process is difficult to break. I 


propose that the church can thrive even in the midst of a global pandemic, changing 
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culture, and even the midst of new norms of Sunday mornings. The church has to 
reinvent and revitalize itself. I believe you can transform a community of faith. I have 
had some unique ministry experiences that prepared me specifically for this project. I 
have led cross-racial appointments, another cross-racial appointment that we transitioned 
from a predominately white church to a thriving predominantly black church. I have also 
led one of our largest predominantly black churches in the North Georgia Conference. 
Over the last eight years, I transitioned from a small dying church into a thriving church. 
I hope to learn how to implement these changes through this project. The process I have 
worked out over ten years and shared with other pastors, and that's in a somewhat 
informal way. I found some people have had a lot of success, and maybe some not as 
much. 

Another area I hope to learn is how to apply the concepts regardless of 
denomination or faith; a systematic approach can be designed and easy to implement, 
which will be an essential part of this process. Something that's not overwhelming for the 
pastor and his family; and does not take on the burden of doing it alone. If I had to give a 
statement of this project's general nature and content, it would be this simple strategy to 
transition struggling or dying churches towards dynamic and sustainable growth; that is, a 
simple strategy to transition struggling or failing congregations towards dynamic and 
sustainable growth. 

The theme is how to help churches grow spiritually and numerically. It is not 
about numerical growth; we know that without growth, it is harder to do many other 
aspects of the ministry of reaching new people as Jesus asked us to do. He said to go and 


make disciples of Jesus Christ. Thus, the theme is an effective and simple strategy of 
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reaching new people while keeping your existing people, of gaining sustainable and 
dynamic growth within a dying or struggling congregation. If the simple strategy of 
developing a strong prayer spiritual warfare ministry and a strong leadership pipeline is 
completed, then one will see sustainable growth within a period of time. 

This is a big idea. This is a big undertaking. I hear and talk with many leaders and 
pastors who either want to start ministries or have churches that have lost them for 
various reasons and could not sustain growth. Maybe they had grown and could not 
sustain it, or they could never break the fifty-people barrier. Therefore, my hypothesis is 
to create a way of seeing consistent and sustainable growth that if the church was at fifty 
in one year, then within the next year, it could break the 125 barriers and, by years two to 
three, break the 250 barriers and hopefully continue to break numerical obstacles. That's 
my hope. That is my desire for the church. 

My plan of implementation is to conduct a seven-week focus study with leaders 
from the church and people from the community. Then we will learn what changes we 
can implement to increase ministry relevancy and community engagement in a post- 
COVID-19 world. The hope of the project is to create a framework duplicatable to other 
churches in the North Georgia Conference. Hopefully, the project will involve other 
pastors in their location, my church, and my location. As we re-launched in February, my 
location began to double down again. This is not a one-time process. As the strategies of 
prayer, leadership development, and loving the community are implemented, it creates 
urgency. That is the hope and desire of this project. There is excitement in this project, 
with great expectation of what God is doing within me, leaders within the church, and the 


greater community of Suwanee, Georgia. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Matthew 28:16-20 (NRSV) states, 

Now the eleven disciples went to Galilee, to the mountain to which Jesus had 

directed them. When they saw him, they worshiped him, but they doubted. And 

Jesus came and said to them, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given 

to me. Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 

of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit and teaching them to obey 
everything that I have commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to 
the end of the age. 

Post-COVID-19 has already been unsettling for everyone. With this in mind, 
there is much excitement about this project because it requires a new way of looking at 
the ministry, the world, and the church. Several years ago, I was part of a group that went 
to Nashville, Tennessee. It was primarily people starting new churches. It was a time of 
brainstorming and planning. We came up with the idea of the "rethink church" 
movement, and many of the pastors and leaders in that room discussed how the ministry 
would be conducted over the next ten to twenty years. We had no idea that soon, the 
world would be hit by a global pandemic. We discussed new churches, house churches, 
dinner churches, technology, and more. It was evident that church engagement was 
declining across the country and all major denominations; many were leaving the church, 
and Sunday morning attendance was declining yearly; it was apparent the church needed 


a reboot. And it is often the case that when America catches a cold, Black Americans 


catch the flu. The Black church has been impacted even more so. 
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I felt a pulling of the Holy Spirit that we had done things the same way in the 
black church for so long. If we do not pivot soon, we will face serious issues in the North 
Georgia Conference of the United Methodist Church and throughout the United States. 
Thus, in 2020, a major pandemic shut down in-person attendance during the first part of 
the pandemic. Some statistics show that nearly forty percent of regular Christian church 
attendees have not attended a church in person or online over the last six months. The 
scary part is that the longer post-COVID-19 stays with people, watching online or 
watching several different ministries, the higher that statistic could rise. These are 
challenging times for the church. The church can no longer ignore what is before us. 
However, the greater the challenge, the greater the opportunity. 

How does the church continue to make disciples? The commandment that Jesus 
said to go, make, and teach them to do, is an integral part of that aspect. That it is not 
enough to just reach new people but how does the church teach them and train them to 
become fully developed disciples of Jesus Christ in a post-COVID-19 World? Amid 
post-COVID-19 in the black church, what does worship and coming together look like? 
Dr. Hunt mentions in J’ve Seen the Promised Land “that we always had Sunday morning. 
Sunday morning is where we could put on our good clothes and come together and share 
stories. It was more than just the worship; it was the community where connections were 
made. The church knew where the kids went to school, the teachers who taught in the 
school systems, and those things.”! 

For many, Sunday morning is a community in and of itself. For the entire year, 


the call and response of the preacher teaching and hearing the answer. With virtual 
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worship, a lot of that was lost. How does the church pivot post-COVID-19? How does 
the church bring people back safely? What about that thirty to forty percent who might 
return? Perhaps they become de-churched or have found other things to replace Sunday 
morning. How does the problem get solved in the black church, and church, in general, 
to thrive, not just to survive? The North Georgia Conference of the United Methodist 
Church was already facing challenges. Once COVID-19 hit, the world changed 
drastically in so many ways, especially in the Church. It appears that the church may 
have been impacted for many reasons. Nevertheless, the question is now how to best 
move forward. And how to thrive in this new environment? 

Matthew 28:16-20 is a fascinating text. It gives a great foundation to hold on to 
and embrace moving forward and our mandate to reach new people. This text comes out 
right after Jesus’ was crucified on the cross. It comes directly after he met his disciples; it 
is hard to fathom that he is walking amongst them, not knowing what to do, because here 
is Jesus showing up mysteriously. Some could recognize him, and others could not 
remember him. It was part of a great big mystery. These final words in Matthew’s 
Gospel have become known as the Great Commission. In them, we find the church's 
marching orders. Jesus declared to his disciples that all authority had been given to him 
in heaven and on earth. In other words, Jesus is saying; that He is in charge. Indeed the 
father has given the Son all authority in heaven and history, eternity and time. 
Christianity is no generic religion tied to a generic god. Authority over the universe is in 
the hands of the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 

I played football in college; there was nothing like preparing for Gameday. On 


any football field, the players are more powerful than anyone else. But without a doubt, 
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the referees have the authority. Referees can stop the whole show, no matter how strong 
and fast the players are. The enemy may be more powerful, but Jesus has all authority. 
That is why your association with Jesus is the ultimate determining factor in your life. 

Moreover, we find Jesus spending this time with his disciples, giving clear 
instructions; imagine he only had several days to lay the foundation to reach the rest of 
the world. God gave Jesus authority over heaven and earth. Based on that authority, 
Jesus told his disciples to make more disciples as they preached, baptized, and taught. 
With the same authority, Jesus still commands us to tell others the Good News and make 
them disciples for the Kingdom. He knew his time on earth was over, so he reached out 
to his group, friends, and disciples to say, “I need you to go and make disciples like 
yourselves and duplicate yourselves. And not only that, I need you to go and find them, 
but I need you to teach them and train them.” 

He says the Holy Spirit would be with them. Jesus is very intentional. In my 
opinion, he gave a clear mandate to the disciples and the church. He gave a clear way 
through scripture of evangelism. I believe fellowship and discipleship are vital 
components of the black church. If we continue to be the church that Jesus envisioned, it 
is essential to have worship on Sunday mornings. It is crucial to have a vital ministry. 
Both of those are in the great commandment: to love God with all your heart, soul, and 
mind, strength, and the ministry component to love your neighbor as yourself, but in this 
section of text and Matthew 28:16-20, three components are essential in the role and 
purpose of the church: evangelism, fellowship, and discipleship. 

In Matthew 28:16-20, I examined some writings from John Wesley. John Wesley 


discovered many themes that determined his reflection on God, the church, and truth. It 
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was a story about who Jesus was and whom he called his disciples. Matthew affirmed and 
accentuated the coming of Jesus as Messiah and God's plan for restoring his people of 
Israel. John Wesley is clear that Jesus's appearance also implies a mission to all nations 
or peoples of the earth. To not just become followers but to go and make other followers. 
This is discipleship. 

The disciples struggled as well in believing, and much was at stake. It appears 
much to the frustration of Christ that the disciples doubted before they believed so that 
they cannot be said to be credulous and willing to be deceived, for they first questioned 
and wanted to prove all things. Yet they held on to that which was true, believing that all 
authority had been given to Jesus. And now they are convinced to walk in that authority. 

But then you see what Jesus said to them in verses 18-20. Jesus came to them and 
said, "Do not stand at a distance, but come near," and gave them convincing proof of his 
resurrection. And he turned the wavering scales and made their faith triumph over the 
doubts. He came and spoke familiarly to them as one friend talked to another. At this 
point, Christ delivered to his apostles the great charter of his kingdom in the world. He 
was sending them out as his ambassadors. And here, he gives them their credentials. 

In opening this remarkable chapter of Matthew 28, we observed two things: 1. the 
commission our Lord Jesus received from the Father was about ”o authorize his apostles. 
He says, "All authority in heaven and earth has been given to me." Thus, he asserts his 
universal dominion as a mediator. He has all authority. This authority was given to him 
by God, the foundation of all beings and consequently of all the authority. As God is 
equal with the father, all authority was originally and essentially his. But as a mediator, as 


God-man, all authority was given to him. He had this authority over all flesh that he 
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might give eternal life to as many as it was given to him. With this authority, he was now 
more significantly invested in his resurrection. 

He has this authority in heaven and earth, comprehending the universe. He is Lord 
of all, the power of dominion over the angels and intercession with his father. He 
intercedes not as one who appeals but as one who demands. Father, I will. 

He has all authority on earth too. He prevails with men and deals with them as 
one having authority. By the ministry of reconciliation, all souls are his, and to him, 
every heart and knee must bow, and every tongue must confess him to be the Lord. Thus, 
our Lord Jesus tells them to take away the offense of the cross. They had no reason to be 
ashamed of Christ being crucified when they saw him. 

One, there's the commission our Lord Jesus received himself from the father. 
Two, the commission he gives to those whom he sent forth. Therefore go. This 
commission is given to the apostles, primarily the architects who laid the church's 
foundation. It is not only a word of command like “Son, go work," but a word of 
encouragement, "Go and do not be afraid. Have I not sent you?" 

They must go and bring the gospel to their doors. They have to go like an Eagle 
that stirs up his nest and hovers over his young to excite them to fly. (Deuteronomy 
32:11). Christ stirs up his disciples to disperse themselves over the world. It is given to 
them, the ministers of the gospel, whose business is to transmit the gospel from age to 
age to the end of the world in time. Christ at his Ascension did not give only apostles and 
prophets but pastors and teachers. Ephesians 4:11 states, Now observe how far his 
commission is extended to all nations. It says, “Go and disciple all nations.” This 


signifies it to be the will of Christ. First, the covenant of peculiarity made with the Jews 
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should now be canceled and disannulled. When the apostles were first sent out, they were 
forbidden to go into the way of the Gentiles; then, they were sent to all nations. This is an 
important point. 

Secondly, salvation through Christ should be offered to all, and none excluded 
who did not by their unbelief and unrepentance exclude themselves. The salvation they 
were to preach was common salvation. Thirdly, Christianity should be intertwined with 
national constitutions. The kingdom of the world should become Christ's kingdoms and 
their kings, the church's caring fathers.” So, what is the principal intention of this 
commission, also commonly referred to as the Great Commission? To disciple all 
nations. Make them disciples. Do your utmost to make the nations Christian nations. 
Christ, the mediator, is setting up a kingdom in the world, bringing the nations to be his 
subjects, setting up a school bringing the nations to be his scholars, raising an army, and 
enlisting the nations of the earth under his banner. 

The apostles' work was to set up the Christian religion in all places, which was 
honorable work. The achievements of the world's mighty heroes would be nothing 
compared to theirs. They conquered the nations for themselves, and they were miserable. 
The apostles conquered them for Christ and made them happy; this is the key difference. 
Their instructions for executing his commission, the Great Commission: First, they must 
make disciples by the sacred ripe of baptism. They are to go into all nations, preach the 
gospel, work miracles among them, and persuade them to come in themselves and bring 
their children into the church of Christ. And then admit them and theirs into the church 


by washing them or baptizing them with water. 


* Charles Draper, ed., The Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary (Nashville, TN: Holman Bible 
Publishers, 2003), 201-203. 
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Secondly, the baptism must be administered in the name of the father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. By authority from heaven and not from man, his ministers act by 
authority from the three persons in the Godhead: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Calling on 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, everything is sanctified by prayer, 
particularly the waters of baptism. However, it was intended to summarize the first 
principles of the Christian faith in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. By being 
baptized, we solidly profess our consent to the scriptures and revelation concerning God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. We consent to a covenant relationship with God, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Baptism is a sacrament; it is an oath. 

We announce an oath of adoration to the world and the flesh as rivals with God 
for the throne in our hearts. An oath of allegiance by which we resign and give ourselves 
to God to be his body, soul, and spirit, to be governed by his will and made happy in his 
favor. We become his men. So, the form of homage in our law runs. It is in the name of 
the father, believing him to be the father of our Lord Jesus Christ and our father as our 
creator, preserver, and benefactor to him. Therefore, we resign to rule as free agents by 
his law and our chief good and highest end. In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, in baptism, we assent as Peter did, "You are the Christ, the son of the living 
God." And we consent as Thomas did, "My Lord and my God," John 20:28. We take 
Christ as our prophet, priest, and King and give up ourselves to be taught, saved, and 
ruled by him. In the name of the Holy Spirit, we give ourselves up to his conduct and 
operation as our sanctifier, teacher, guide, and comforter. Also, those who are thus 
baptized and enrolled among the disciples of Christ must be taught. They must be 


disciplined, verse 20, teaching them to obey everything I have commanded. 
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This denotes two things. The duty of disciples of all baptized Christians is that 
they must attempt to obey everything Christ has commanded, and to do that, they must 
submit to the teachings of those he sends. He enlists soldiers so that he may train them for 
his service. Thus, all baptized are obliged to make the command of Christ their rule. By 
baptism, we are bound and should obey what Christ commanded. Due diligence to the 
powers of Christ requires a diligent observation to follow everything that he has 
commanded without exception. Though hard to do on its own, we have the benefit of 
grace and mercy of all the moral duties and all the institute ordinances.? 

We are also to confine ourselves to the command of Christ, not to diminish from 
them, and so not to add them. To learn their duty according to those laws of Christ from 
those whom he has appointed to be teachers. The apostles of Christ and their ministers 
are responsible for teaching Christ's commands. They must teach them, and Christians 
must be trained in their knowledge. Their heirs of heaven must be under tutors and 
governors until they come of age. He assures them of his spiritual presence in executing 
this Great Commission. He says, "And surely I am with you always, even to the very end 
of the age." Observe the favor promised them. "I am with you." Not "I will be with you," 
but "I am." He was now about to leave them. His bodily presence was to leave them, 
which caused them grief, but he assured them of his spiritual presence. That is, my spirit 
is with you. The comforter shall abide with you, (John 16, 7). I am with you and not 
against you, with you to take your part, to be on your side. 

I am with you and not absent from you. Not at a distance. I am very present 


(Psalms 46:1). Christ sent them to set up his kingdom. And then he promised to carry 


> Leslie F Church, The Zondervan NIV Matthew Henry Commentary: In One Volume (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1992), 108-110. 
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them through the difficulties they would likely encounter. I am with you to build you up, 
plead your cause, and with you in all your services and sufferings to cause this 
tremendous undertaking to succeed. 

Christ says I am with you to make your ministry effective for leading all nations. 
It was unlikely they should persuade people to become the disciples of a crucified Jesus, 
but surely, I am with you. Therefore you should gain your point and continue favor 
continuously until the end, which is critical. 

It outlines that in disciplining people, we are not doing it in our power, but Christ 
says, “I am with you. And my continued favor is with you.” He's saying that we should 
have his constant presence every day. I will be with you on Sabbath days and weekdays, 
fair days and bad days, and winter and summer. Since his resurrection, he appeared to 
them now and then, assuring them they shall have his spiritual presence without 
intermission. The God of Israel, the savior, is sometimes a God who hides, Isaiah 45, 15, 
but never an absent God. A key point. Sometimes in the dark, but never at a distance. 

They shall have his perpetual presence even to the end of the age. This is a 
quickening towards this end. The Christian religion shall in one part of the world be kept 
up, and the presence of Christ continued with his ministers. I am with you to the end of 
the age, first with you and your writings. There is a divine authority going along with the 
scriptures of the New Testament, not only preserving them in being but producing 


impacts by them which will continue to the end of time. 4 


4 Bruce Barton, Philip Comfort, Grant Osborn, Linda K Taylor, and David Veerman, Life 
Application New Testament Commentary (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, Inc, 2001), 201- 
203. 
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He's also staying with you and your successors. “With all who thus baptize and 
thus teach.” This is an encouraging word to all the faithful ministers of Christ that was 
said to be the apostles. I will never leave you nor forsake you. Then Christ gives his 
farewells. Our Lord Jesus gave his parting words to his church, and both of them are very 
encouraging. And he says, “Surely, I am with you always. I leave you, yet still, I am with 
you.” The other was this, “Surely, I come quickly. I leave you for a while but will be with 
you again shortly, Revelations 22:20.” By this, he did not part in anger but in love. And 
that is his will. We should keep up our communion with him and our expectations of him. 

One more remaining must not be overlooked: "Amen," which is not a cipher 
intended only for a concluding word at the end of a book. It suggests Christ's 
confirmation of his promise. Surely I am with you. It is his amen in whom all the 
promises are. Yes, and amen. It suggests the church's concurrence in their desire, prayer, 
and expectation. It is the evangelists’ amen. So be it, blessed Lord. Our amen to Christ’s 
promises turns them into prayers. 

From Matthew 28, we learn that Jesus made several appearances to various 
people after His resurrection. The eleven disciples referred to those remaining after the 
death of Judas Iscariot. They went to Galilee, as Jesus had previously directed them, 
Chapter 26:32, Chapter 28:10. Among the eleven who saw Jesus, some still doubted. 
Matthew may have been reporting some of their doubts and concerns, still lingering in 
the minds of the eleven chosen disciples, but of course, they would all eventually be fully 
convinced and believe. When someone dies or leaves, we pay close attention to their last 
words. Jesus left the disciples with some final words of instruction. God gave Jesus 


complete authority over heaven and earth. Based on His authority, Jesus told His 
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disciples to go and make disciples as they preached, baptized, and taught. Making 
disciples means instructing new believers on how to follow Jesus, submit to Jesus's 
Lordship, and take up His mission of compassionate service. 

Baptizing is essential because it unites believers with Jesus Christ in their death to 
sin and resurrection to new life. Baptism symbolizes submission to Christ, a willingness 
to live God's way in identification with God's covenant people. To baptize in the name of 
the Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit affirms the reality of the Trinity, the concept coming 
directly from Jesus himself. He did not say baptize them into the names but in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. In previous missions, Jesus sent His disciples only to 
the Jews. Their mission from here forward would be to go to all the nations. This is called 
the Great Commission. The disciples had been trained well and had seen the risen Lord. 
They were now ready to teach people worldwide to obey all Jesus' commands. 

This also showed the disciples that there would be a lapse between Jesus's 
resurrection and His second coming. During that time, Jesus's followers had a mission to 
evangelize, baptize, and teach about Jesus so that they, in turn, could do the same. The 
gospel's good news was to go forth to all nations. With this same authority, Jesus still 
commands believers to tell others the good news and make them disciples for the 
kingdom. We are compelled to make disciples, whether next door or to another country. 
It is not an option but a command to all who call Jesus "Lord." As we obey, we have 


comfort knowing that Jesus is always present. This would occur through the Holy Spirit's 
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presence in believers' lives. The Holy Spirit would be Jesus's presence that would never 
leave them, John 14 and 26, Acts 1:4-5.° 

Jesus continues to be with us today through His Spirit. As the gospel begins, so it 
ends. Emmanuel, God is with us, chapter one, verse twenty-three. The Old Testament 
prophecies and genealogies in the book of Matthew present Jesus's credentials for being 
King of the world, not a military or political leader as the disciples had originally hoped, 
but a spiritual King. He can overcome all evil and rule in the heart of every person. If we 
refuse to serve the King faithfully, we are disloyal subjects. We must make Jesus King 
over our lives and worship Him as our Savior, King, and Lord. 

Another theme of Matthew 28:18-20 is the final words of Jesus, also known as the 
Great Commission. In them, we find the church's marching orders. Jesus declared to His 
disciples, "All authority in heaven and on earth had been given to him." In other words, 
He said, "I'm in charge." Indeed, the father has given the Son all authority in heaven and 
history, eternity, and time. Christianity, then, is no generic religion tied to a generic God. 
Authority over the universe is in the hands of the Son of God, Jesus Christ; association 
with Jesus is the ultimate determining factor in your life. In light of Jesus's all- 
encompassing authority, He commands His disciples to make disciples in verse 19. This 
is a command, not a suggestion or a request. A disciple is a learner who seeks to become 
like the one he follows. The goal of discipleship is to help people become more 


progressively like Christ in character, conduct, attitudes, and actions.° 


5 Bruce Barton, Philip Comfort, Grant Osborn, Linda K Taylor, and David Veerman, Life 
Application New Testament Commentary (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, Inc, 2001), 118- 
119. 
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Jesus shares His authority only with disciples so they may see God’s rule in and 
through their lives. Discipleship is the key element of God's kingdom plan and the visual 
manifestation of God's comprehensive control over every area of life. Therefore, the 
effectiveness of a church is evaluated not by the number of members but by its disciple- 
making. The absence of discipleship keeps a church impotent and ineffective by not 
taking up Christ's mission of discipleship, and its people cannot draw on Christ's 
authority. We accomplish disciple-making by going, baptizing, and teaching. To make 
disciples, you must leave your Holy huddle, take your witness into the world and share 
the gospel. 

Next, Jesus commanded them to baptize in the name of the father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. The presence of the three titles with a single name affirms the Trinity. To 
be baptized is to commit a covenantal act by which you are publicly identified with the 
triune God. It should be clear to all that you are under Christ's authority. Jesus said to 
teach with the disciples and observe everything He commanded in verse 20. This goal is 
not merely to impart knowledge but to help people apply it. Taking notes and 
memorizing verses is good, but teaching has not produced a disciple until a learner obeys 
God's word. 

Jesus gave a powerful promise, "I am with you always, even to the end of the 
age." The second person of the Trinity promises to engage uniquely and be involved with 
believers and churches, making disciples. The church's mission in history is possible 
because of Jesus's heavy presence. The one called "Emmanuel," God will be with us until 


the end. Therefore, we must live as disciples and equip others to do the same. 
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Significantly, Jesus does not have the same commitment to believers who refuse 
discipleship, John 2:23-25.’ 

On June 17, 2015, a white twenty-one-year-old took a Glock handgun to a Bible 
study at a historic Black church in Charleston, South Carolina, and opened fire, 
massacring nine people, including the pastor. As is customary in this type of public 
spectacle, moments of bloodletting in American life and photos of the gunman were dug 
up and quickly disseminated all over social media. In many of Dylan Roof's selfies, he 
was flanked by the Confederate flag.* 

Having grown up in the Mississippi delta, I knew the power of these images and 
the negativity they bring about. This was a vile reminder that the flag had no place in 
modern America. But then something remarkable happened. People's outrage found a 
clear and concise expression. It took the form of three words with a hashtag widely 
shared across Twitter, Instagram, and Facebook. Simply said, #TakeItDown. Within 
days, Walmart, Amazon, Sears, and eBay had announced they had stopped selling 
Confederate paraphernalia. Alabama and South Carolina governors called for the flag's 
removal from their statehouses. Virginia and North Carolina stopped issuing license 
plates bearing the symbol. The cable network TV even halted returns of the Dukes of 
Hazard, an early 1980’s sitcom whose lead character's signature asset was General Lee, 
while driving a 1969 Dodge Charger with the Confederate flag painted on its roof. 

Why the sudden, significant change? What drove this about-face reaction? Why 


did we collectively start equating this symbol with hate and stop supporting it? Two 


7 Evans, The Tony Evans Bible Commentary, 274-275. 
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words, social media. After more than a decade, this dynamic new mass communication 
system holds a commanding grip on 21‘-century society.’ It has forever changed how we 
share and use information, organize communities, businesses, and churches, make 
political decisions, forge bonds, and maintain relationships. 

Social media has sent the random evolutionary algorithm into overdrive that 
dictates how ideas are generated and conceived and our cultures take shape. It is 
completely reshaping the essence of what it means to be human. The social media 
developments around the Charleston Massacre inside a historically Black church offered 
a snapshot of how this process plays out within the new communications architecture that 
social media has formed. #TakeItDown was born out of a mutation of the hashtag Black 
Lives Matter. The hashtag of the movement was spawned by incidents of police brutality 
against Black citizens and the street protests that followed. 

We have entered a new age where ideas spread quickly through the power of 
social media, and I argue that the church has yet to use this element to its most significant 
benefit. In the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus is with his disciples, making it very clear. As I 
have outlined in the previous sections, Jesus is giving his disciples clear instructions that 
all authority in heaven and earth has been given to Him. “Go, therefore, make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit, and 
teaching them to do everything I have commanded you. And remember, I am with you 
always to the end of the age.” 

I am sure when Jesus gave this assignment; it seemed huge. It seemed impossible. 


But here we are, living in an age where reaching the world, changing ideas, and changing 


° Luckett and Casey, The Social Organism, 54 — 55. 
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concepts can happen quickly. It can go all over the world. COVID-19 changed the world 
in so many ways. From how we communicated, ordered food, traveled, and so much 
more. For instance, after George Floyd's death in Minnesota, in parts of Germany, they 
had large marches. In Israel, people who could not speak the language understood, "I 
can't breathe." #1Can'tBreathe went worldwide by the magnitude of social media. 

In the book, The Social Organism: A people’s Understanding of Social Media to 
Transform Business and Life, the author points out that people's opinions about social 
media are often intense and wildly divergent. !? To many, these network works are 
empowering tools of liberation. In his memoir, Twitter co-founder Biz Stone reflected on 
the services' usefulness for organizing the Arab Spring uprising. Stone states, "We hadn't 
changed the world, but we had done something even more profound and had learned a 
deeply inspiring lesson. When you hand good people the possibility, they do great 
things."'! COVID-19, in many ways, has allowed the Church (the people) to do amazing 
things. 

As powerful as social media has become, most people, especially the church, have 
little idea how it works. We do not comprehend its form, function, and possibilities. How 
can one witty Facebook post rapidly attract a million views while another that seems just 
as funny goes nowhere? Why did some political proponents generate an overwhelming 
wave of mass hysteria overnight and disappear off people's radars a few days later? 

Social media can feel like a giant ocean of unpredictable swells, tidal shifts, and 


hurricanes that surge out of nowhere. But I believe it is time we figure out the mass 
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complexity and how it functions and take that complexity and break it down into a simple 
form that can benefit the Black church today. Today, almost everyone has a digital 
persona, not just celebrities and influencers but marketing managers, politicians, business 
leaders, writers, athletes, and high school students, and they all have it. I propose that 
pastors, leaders, and disciples now have to become just as much of a digital space and 
persona as other people. 

In his book, Tribes, Seth Godin makes some interesting observations. He says a 
tribe is a group of people, large or small, connected, a leader, and an idea. For millions of 
years, humans have joined tribes, be they religious, ethnic, political, or even musical 
groups. It's our nature. However, the internet has eliminated geographical, cost, and time 
barriers. Currently, there are blogs and social media sites that are helping existing tribes, 
church groups, churches, and communities get more extensive and enabling new tribes to 
be born, groups of ten or ten million who care about their iPhones or a political 
campaign, or who’s way to fight global warming.!? We can create a community via social 
media like never before. 

Who is going to lead these tribes? How can social media continue to make a 
significant impact? I believe the church is beginning to understand the power of building 
tribes. Jesus said to make disciples of all nations. Through social media, it is now 
possible to have a tribe in your local context and community and build multiple tribes. 
Today, there's much writing about how the church looks moving forward and how we 
must rethink church, house churches or churches in cafes, etc. I believe it is now possible 


for the local church to build up leaders empowered by the Holy Spirit to have fellowship 


!2 Seth Godin, Tribes: We Need You to Lead Us (New York, NY: Penguin House, 2008), 27-28. 
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and discipleship through social media. You can now teach daily by doing a two-minute 
Facebook post. Instead of having a Bible study that would maybe have twenty-five 
people attend on a Wednesday night, through the power of zoom and Facebook Live, the 
Bible study can have 300 people within the local context or those within other states or 
countries. This is making disciples of all nations. This is teaching them to do. 

We recently held a Facebook Live Bible study with about fifty-four people in 
attendance. However, it had over four hundred views over the next two to three weeks. 
That was one Bible study; thirty-minute teaching reached over four hundred people. 
There was no way that Bible study, had the church not used the medium of Facebook or 
Zoom, would have reached that many people. That's the power of social media. It also 
illustrates how the gospel can go worldwide quickly and effectively. 

When you look at social media, creating tribes is a significant opportunity for 
leaders in the church. We do not have to recreate the model but utilize the models of 
people from other genres who have already mastered using social media to build and 
reach their communities. The church must take the world's most significant message and 
create more significant tribes to impact and change the world. It would be foolish not to 
use this medium to its full capacity. Consider Joel Spolsky and his international tribe of 
scary-smart software engineers or one of my favorite people, Gary Vaynerchuk, a wine 
expert with a devoted following who creates Instagram and TikTok videos almost daily. 
If we are going to make disciples and teach them, social media is a great medium. The 
message does not change, but maybe how we market the message or evangelize. In the 
text, when Jesus says go therefore and make disciples of all nations, He's given the 


mandate to evangelize. Likewise, social media has provided a great tool to evangelize. 
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We can interrupt someone's day. I recently read that over four billion people are on 
Facebook daily. In evangelism in the church world, we have been taught to go where 
people are. We can no longer exist on the attraction model but must go. 

Where are people hanging out today? The answer to that is on social media. They 
are spending hours and hours on social media. The demographics of the studies support 
that few people watch television. Instead, they are watching YouTube videos, Facebook, 
Instagram, TikTok, and a new one, Clubhouse, where you can create rooms of people 
through just audio. The ideas are limitless. YouTube videos, podcasts, email marketing, 
mass text messages, and daily or weekly video emails are also utilized. 

There are so many ways we can now leverage these new technologies to 
evangelize, not just go into the world, but we can teach. You can take your cell phone and 
record a twenty-minute teaching once during the week and not just share it on your 
website but through a medium called BombBomb video, where everyone's on your email 
list. You can disciple people weekly through BombBomb video emails. Or place that 
video on the church’s Facebook page. This is an example of teaching people more than 
on Sunday morning or Wednesday night Bible study or even a weekly small group 
because now they can hear it repeatedly. 

As believers, faith comes by hearing the word of God. Everyone carries their cell 
phones today, and we can take the gospel worldwide through social media, empowered 
by the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit has played a massive part in creating these 
technologies. But we can't allow just celebrities, entertainers, or businesspeople to 


leverage technology for money or fame. But we can leverage these new technologies in 
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creative ways that cost minimal dollars to implement, change the world, and keep the 
church strong. 

One particular area that I would like to discuss is how to go from social media to 
social ministry. Facebook started something relatively new called Facebook groups 
which has terrific potential. On February 3, 2020, the Barna Group released a state of the 
church, ranking online church as the last concern of church leaders. Three weeks later, 
COVID-19 closed the doors of every church on earth, forcing them online. Now 
churchwide leaders everywhere have begun asking how to conduct ministry digitally. I 
contend that no matter the size of your church, you can utilize digital media and social 
media to take the gospel, evangelize, and disciple people worldwide. This is creating a 
real community. One important key is to stay consistent. The disciples were diligent in 
taking the gospel all over their region after the resurrection of Jesus; they were working 
in the authority that had been given to them. Think about it like this--with Facebook 
groups, you can now reach people who will join your group. The church can have a big 
group with a thousand people worldwide, and Facebook allows you to create smaller 
subgroups, similar to having small groups. And now, you can assign leadership over 
those groups all online. 

From my vantage point, online and offline churches have some essential things in 
common: they both exist to minister to the lives of real people. The main difference is 
that an online church or ministry through social media never closes. Whereas offline may 
try to fit ministry into a sixty-minute box every weekend or a thirty-minute Bible study, 
online church, social media, Facebook, Instagram, and YouTube can minister to people's 


lives 168 hours per week, every second, every minute, every hour, every day, every 
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week, every month, every year. It is imperative that the church build a social media 
presence and online church to transform lives and to make disciples who make disciples. 

In Matthew 28, Jesus wanted his disciples to not only evangelize but teach them 
to act and empower them. Life transformation does not happen by osmosis every Sunday, 
and the church must continue to use all these means to disciple people through the 
avenues we have been given. This passage is not just a manifest of evangelism, the 
passage is also a strong statement of the authority of the risen Jesus. The word 
"therefore" in "Go therefore and make disciples" suggests that the action of making 
disciples results from Jesus' previous verse: "All authority in heaven and on earth has 
been given to me" (Matthew 20:18). Jesus' instructions result from the authority he 
possesses. The risen Jesus, fully vested with divine authority, stands before his disciples 
with one final teaching. Jesus’ authority has been apparent from the outset of the Gospel. 
His healing powers testify to his authority over demons and sickness. He casts out 
demons "by the Spirit of God," which is evidence of the presence of God's kingdom 
(12:28). The power of God's Spirit comes into the world through Jesus as he shows 
compassion to those who need him (9:36; 14:14). 

Jesus also has the authority of the Son of Man. Many interpreters identify the 
authority of Matthew 28:18 with the dominion given to the human one in Daniel 7:13-14: 
"I saw one like a human being [Aramaic: one like a son of man] coming with the clouds 
of heaven. And he came to the Ancient One and was presented before him. To him was 
given dominion and glory and kingship, that all peoples, nations, and languages should 


serve him." Because Matthew had already identified Jesus as the Son of Man, the 
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authority given to Jesus evokes this scene from Daniel, in which the human one comes to 
have control over all. 

As the Son of man, Jesus displays the divine authority to forgive sins. He heals a 
paralyzed man not only for the man's sake but "so that you may know that the Son of 
Man has authority on earth to forgive sins" (Matthew 9:6)). Because the power to forgive 
resides with God alone, the scribes think Jesus has committed blasphemy. But Matthew 
presents Jesus as the one who rightly claims this authority because he is the Son of Man. 

Jesus’ instructions connect his authority to the topic of baptism. Although 
baptism has not been mentioned since Matthew 3, John the Baptist connected Jesus’ 
authority to judge with baptism. John pointed to one "more powerful than I" who will 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit and fire. Jesus’ instructions to baptize in Matthew 28:19 
call to mind the baptism with Holy Spirit and fire that John foretold. In recognition of the 
divine authority Jesus possesses, his followers must also be marked through baptism-- not 
in John's name or the Spirit's name alone but in the "name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit" (28:19).!3 The son is evoked alongside Father and Spirit to identify the 
power that acts in baptism. It is a baptism that fully acknowledges the authority the Son 
possesses. 

Finally, Jesus’ authority as ” a teacher comes through in these verses. The 
disciples should teach others to "obey everything that I have commanded you" (Matthew 


28:20).'4 Jesus is the source of commandments that disciples should obey. The same is 


'3 Matthew Hauge, “The Gospel of Matthew: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary - by Craig S. 
Keener.” Religious Studies Review 36, no. 4 (December 2010): need page numbers. 


'4 Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry’s Concise Commentary on the Whole Bible (Nashville, TN: T. 
Nelson, 1997). 
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true today. In the resurrection, these are not simply God’s commandments but belong to 
Jesus. Matthew would not say that Jesus' commands are different from or better than 
God's. Jesus' divine authority as the speaker of these life-giving words and obedience to 
His commands brings newness and life. 

Matthew’s aim was not to convey a fully developed Trinitarian theology but to 
spread the good news about Jesus. The good news is that Jesus fully shares the Father's 
and the Spirit's authority. He is a powerful healer, judge, and teacher because his power 
is the same divine power known throughout the stories of the Old Testament. Those who 
become disciples may experience his mercy and learn to live by his teachings through 


this power. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


I was first introduced to Dr. Howard Thurman while pursuing a Master of 
Divinity at Emory University during 2000-2003 when we were required to study one 
theologian each semester. During my studies, I became fascinated with this African 
American theologian. Before enrolling in the seminary, I was unfamiliar with Thurman. 

Walking the halls, I often saw Dr. Luther Smith, one of the professors on campus 
who would lead service during chapel time. He was always very intentional, slowing 
down his prayer time and taking long intervals between one section and the next. I 
remember hearing Smith pray for the first time and wondering why he took so long to go 
through prayer. Later, when taking his class on Thurman, I heard Thurman’s amazing 
quotes and formed an understanding of how his theological perspective had influenced 
Smith’s prayer practice and way of thinking. 

Today, when reviewing my library and preparing to do additional research on 
Howard Thurman, I realized how many of his books I have. It is fantastic to review the 
pages I have circled, highlighted and left remarks on since 2001. When considering the 
current challenge of growing churches and creating a Beloved Community in a post- 
COVID-19 world while leveraging digital technology and the world wide web, Thurman 
would be the proper historical person to add legitimacy, insight, theology, and innovation 


to support my thesis. 
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This is an exciting time for the ministry and the church. In this post-COVID-19 
culture, it is fascinating to see the changes that have already happened. These changes are 
constantly evolving. In Thurman’s autobiography, With Head and Heart, reading his 
story from the beginning was fascinating. Thurman grew up in parts of Florida and 
moved to different parts of the country to consider how his journey impacted whom he 
would become—a world-renowned poet and mystic, theologian, pastor, and civil rights 
leader. It was also fascinating to witness Thurman’s journey of transformation and how it 
impacted different aspects of his ministry and life. These insights provided new ideas 
about how his spiritual autobiography shaped his life and calling. His story of 
transformation and redemption has prompted me to consider how to best look at my 
spiritual autobiography for growth and redemption. 

Thurman was willing to push the limits of his intellectual capabilities to fulfill his 
calling and destiny. He wanted to see where life’s journey would take him and 
understand what God was saying and what he should do with his talents and past 
experiences. It was evident that he recognized how privileged and fortunate he had been 
to have various experiences. Thurman seemed to have had the unique ability to recognize 
the voice of God and discern that his purpose was much bigger than himself. This 
awareness and balance amid challenge, change, and transformation inspired me. Studying 
how Thurman grew and approached new experiences has already played a pivotal role in 
my project. Hopefully, his lessons will continue to shape this work of growing churches 
and creating genuine communities that meet the needs of their particular members while 


making a kingdom impact. 
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During this portion of the document, I will pay close attention to Dr. Thurman's 
decision to transition from his position as dean of chapel at Howard University to launch 
a new church that would be one of the first interracial, interdenominational churches in 
the country. This move occurred when racial tensions were very high, and most would 
consider this a risky endeavor by any stretch of the imagination. This paper will analyze 
how he made that decision and used his gifts, talents, amiability, and all God placed 
within him. 

Although Thurman was a scholar and intellectual, much more made him 
successful. He had a keen sense of timing and discernment to know when to transition to 
new opportunities. Thurman seemed to know when it was right for himself, his family, 
and the greater call—the perfect time—to endeavor into something new. This chapter’s 
objective is to utilize Thurman's insights and examples to address our changing times 
when the church needs many new answers to current challenges and opportunities. 
Thurman’s life offers much to consider—so much detail, insight, information, history, so 
many experiences related to race, family, marriage, children, church life, ministry life, 
academic life, the Black college life, the prestigious White college life, and so much 
more. Many elements came together to produce this genius of a theologian. Thurman was 
a complex individual who brought so much to this project that sometimes it seems 
daunting to take his theories, ideas, and concepts and put them into a paper. This is the 
dilemma and the objective this paper explores. 

My thesis of a focus group study of church leaders and community leaders 
learning what changes it can implement to increase ministry relevancy and community 


engagement. Howard Thurman outlines in his autobiography, With Head and Heart, 
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from his study and investigations, the religion of Jesus projected creative solutions to the 
pressing problems of survival for minorities in particular. My thesis focuses on growing 
black churches and creating authentic and engaging communities. The project hopes to 
discover the best creative practices for engaging the community and impacting the lives 
of the oppressed. Community engagement will assist church growth. Thurman has a 
heavy emphasis on community engagement. He followed a model of always inviting 
people to his home for dialogue and creative discussion; he would visit the homes of 
others with this same objective. In my project, the focus group hopes to learn what 
changes it can implement to increase ministry relevancy and community engagement. 
One thing that stands out while studying the life of Thurman is that he was not 
afraid of risk. He talks about risk a lot in his book Disciplines of the Spirit. In the second 
discipline, ““Growing in Wisdom and Stature,” he outlines that growth requires a certain 
level of risk.' It seems that even at an early age, risk-taking was just a part of his makeup 
and identity. Something profound inside him was always searching for more—more of 
what God would have for him—and he was unwilling to settle for anything less. 
Thurman’s journey involved not settling for what life might offer, including 
finishing at an all-Black school and being willing to travel to a high school, not knowing 
how the finances would add up. He also attended Morehouse College and earned all the 
scholarships needed to attend another East Coast university. Thurman was willing to take 
risks that would further his educational journey and God's calling on his life, and he was 


never willing to shortcut the process. 


' Howard Thurman, Disciplines of the Spirit (Richmond, IN: Friends United Press, 1963), 38. 
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When reading his books Disciplines of the Spirit, With Head and Heart, and The 
Search for Common Ground, I noticed he knew his unique purpose very early. Thurman 
knew precisely who he was and his purpose on this earth. He didn't seem to doubt his 
chosen field, and he was willing to push the limits and the boundaries of that choice to 
use his life, God-given gifts, natural talents, personal style, and charisma to excel. He 
also was willing to take risks to serve the greater good. 

Thurman was an African American who received some of the best education. 
From Morehouse College and Boston College and different summer special programs, he 
did not waste any time. Thurman constantly expanded his gifts and his study of James 
Allen and philosophy. All these things would play a significant role in his theology and 
his way of looking at the world to see how he could impact it—not just for money and 
opportunity but for the good of all. I find it fascinating that God would place certain 
people in his life at certain times to significantly impact who Thurman would ultimately 
become. I think divine appointments and opportunities are relevant as we fulfill our 
unique purpose. 

When observing Thurman’s life and closely analyzing his writings, it is easy to 
conclude that he was a genius and a brilliant scholar at an early age. His teachers in 
Florida, his summer programs, high school, and even at Morehouse College quickly 
recognized his intelligence. Interestingly, the Black doctor in his hometown who took a 
particular interest in him thought he should go into medicine because of his brilliant 
mind. I think we should all be thankful and glad that he chose another form of healing— 


the area of theology and ministry. 
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Howard Thurman was an innovator—a pioneer in ways of ministry. This is 
evident in how he looked at race and its challenges. Thurman didn't waste his skills, 
ability, or past experiences. He was very intentional in exploring how his life could best 
be used, and he was willing to take giant steps of faith in the process, even at the cost of 
personal risk, as his writings revealed in Disciplines of the Spirit.’ 

Thurman's autobiography With Head and Heart relates a particularly interesting 
story of his evolution. While serving as dean of the chapel at Howard University, it 
would have been straightforward to do chapel as the norm; but Howard and his wife Sue 
used it as an opportunity to do creative ministry. It was interesting to see that he didn't 
just take on the chapel experience as it existed, but he leveraged the chapel to create life- 
changing experiences. Howard University is one of the most prestigious Black 
universities in the world and was accustomed to addressing the Black experience. But 
Thurman dove deeper into the challenges, headaches, and heartaches of living life as a 
Black man in the South yet having experiences in the North to create worship experiences 
that could speak to all nations—Indian, Asian, White—with his creativity and 
innovation.* 

Thurman was an innovator who loved using his talents and skills in history, 
poetry, philosophy, and theology to create an experience that could speak to the head and 
heart of not only the Black experience, but Thurman wanted transformation for all. He 
seemed intent on making the Beloved Community of all races. From my perspective, 


Thurman's love for God, theology, and philosophy created his uniqueness. In 1943, he 


? Thurman, Disciplines of the Spirit, 38. 


3 Howard Thurman, With Head and Heart: The Autobiography of Howard Thurman (New York, 
NY: Harcourt Brace & Co, 1979), 41-43. 
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was at the height of his career. His family and work were settled in the essence of 
Howard University, where people from all over the world came to receive a prestigious 
education. He then received that phone call from Alfred G. Fisk saying, “Hey, we're 
looking for someone to start a new kind of church—one that would help reach all people, 
black, white, all nationalities.”* I can only imagine the thoughts going through Thurman's 
and his wife's minds. 

Today, race and its challenges seem more significant. In 1944, before the great 
Civil Rights movement of the 1960s, civil rights legislation, and all those groundbreaking 
events, Thurman, with his unique talent, skills, and abilities, pondered the question: “Js 
this the time to pivot?” Was it time to go into the unknown, launching something that 
(quite honestly, at that time) had never been done before? This speaks to the essence of 
Howard Thurman. It also speaks to how, amid all the changes in our churches today, 
Thurman may still be speaking to us to take risks and continue striving for the Beloved 
Community. 

In ministry today, we face a time when Sunday in-person attendance has declined. 
According to recent Barna Group and Pew research, small group engagements and 
attendance have declined consistently over the last several years.° This is a unique time. 
These are significant shifting times, pivotal times when we must go into uncharted places 
and explore unknown ministry opportunities. We are challenged to grow churches today 


and create an engaging community in a world that has changed more in the past ten years 


4 Thurman, With Head and Heart, 88-91. 


5 Research Archive, Barna Group, July 28, 2022, https://www.barna.com/research/. 
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than in the previous 100 years. How do we reach new people who feel indifferent toward 
communities of faith? 

Thurman was not afraid of risk, but it was always a risk for the greater good. He 
was not afraid to try new things. When he left Howard University, he went into his new 
role of co-founding Fellowship Church in San Francisco, California. Thurman was 
willing to share the leadership responsibilities and focus on the solution, not the 
problems. 

As I looked at the monthly preaching schedule at Fellowship Church, Thurman 
was often scheduled to preach only once a month. However, he was doing many things 
simultaneously, including hospital visitations, holding small groups in his home, and 
convincing other members of different races to host small groups in their homes. Despite 
the times, he created something new and transformative that impacted the church world. 
Fellowship Church and Thurman were also very intentional about taking the model they 
were implementing at Fellowship Church and using it to impact other significant areas of 
society. 

I think that's where we are with this project. I hope that we can leverage social 
media and the world wide web to reach the entire world in new ways, through the push of 
a button, and go beyond the people that may be in the sanctuary on Sunday mornings to 
reach thousands of people through multiple channels. It takes creative insight and 
requires taking risks and trying new things. 

When I looked through the readings of Thurman, especially in his book With 
Head and Heart, I noted that he was willing to try things and was ready to be innovative. 


He and his wife, Sue, mixed their creative gifts and created a unique movement within 
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Fellowship Church. They launched a thriving church with an outreach to all people that 
was unique in structure, mission, and theme. I thought at that point that Thurman would 
ride it out for the rest of his career and perhaps train and teach other ministers of the 
Gospel how to build cross-cultural and cross-racial congregations. However, he stepped 
out on faith once again. 

Thurman was not afraid to move when it was time to move. I can only imagine 
how uncomfortable he felt after leaving the deanship at Howard University, where his 
family had lived on the campus with all the advantages of university life, and then going 
into the unknown to plant Fellowship Church in San Francisco, California. Additionally, 
when the church was thriving, Thurman received an opportunity to move his family from 
San Francisco to Boston University—a prestigious, predominantly White university— 
and start again by creating a new experience as dean of religious life and chapel at Boston 
University. This was a time when he would be one of only a few Black people at a 
predominantly White university serving in this kind of capacity. It is fascinating that 
Thurman knew when to pivot to make an even more significant impact. 

Thurman also knew when it was the right time to transition. His book, Disciplines 
of the Spirit, talks about patience. He states, “Constructive patience is a way of handling 
the expanding time interval, which is much more than passive endurance.’ He took his 
time to perform his assignment to its fullest, never rushing for another opportunity but 
trusting God when it was time to pivot. I think that a similar understanding is essential for 


this project and what it hopes to accomplish—which is to trust the process and not just 


© Thurman, Disciplines of the Spirit, 33-34. 
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rely upon implementing strategy and thinking things will shift to a great degree 
overnight. 

Thurman is one of the most influential African American spiritual leaders. “His 
commitment to meditative and contemplative disciplines was apparent in his writings, 
teachings, and lifestyle.”’ His life of dedication to God was so evident that he was 
considered a mystic by some. The ancient word for “mysticism” is myo which means to 
conceal. The life of the mystic is hidden in Christ (see Colossians 3:3). This life involves 
the pursuit of pleasing God alone. 

He saw mysticism as a spiritual experience in which an individual deliberately 
pursues the holy. Thurman did not consider mysticism a superior religious encounter, 
only different. He stressed the importance of prayer as a sacred time that takes the 
quietness of the spirit in the temple of God, the believer's body.* In other words, we 
should seek to communicate with God; but the effectiveness of this holy time is 
contingent upon the readiness of our souls. We can strive to bulldoze ourselves into the 
presence of God; however, this is not an effective posture when approaching God's 
sacred Spirit. 

When seeking to arrive at the holy destination of God's presence, we must 
position our mind, body, and spirit in a way that creates soul space to commune with 
God. In our overly busy society, it takes great intentionality to come aside from the 


world's cares to be with the Maker of our being—body, soul, and spirit. There is always 


7 Barbara Peacock, Soul Care in African American Practice (Downers Grove, Il: IVP, An Imprint 
of Intervarsity Press, 2020), 134. 
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something clamoring for our attention. Thus, we must prayerfully fight against over- 
commitment to find sacred time with God. 

In addition to the topic of prayer, Thurman spoke a lot about the plight of those 
suffering. As a Black man who lived through the Civil Rights movement, he was vividly 
aware of the oppression and persecution that resulted from blatant racism and injustice. 
Thurman understood the plight of people of color. He committed his life to address the 
demeaning inequalities and offered wisdom and insight on praying through life's 
challenging circumstances. He also knew the best way to deal with oppressive injustice 
mentally is to seek God's face consistently. 

Thurman felt that suffering is often a part of the journey that eventually leads to 
freedom, and prayer is the discipline that undergirds the complexities of the process. The 
inhuman behavior demonstrated during slavery left many captives speechless, even to the 
point of wordless moaning. Dr. Barbara Homes writes, “Moans are the utterances of 
choice when circumstances snatch words and prayer from bereft lips. As time passed, the 
moans from the slave ship's cargo hold lost their human sound, for there is no bodily 
response that could assuage or comfort, no sound that could fully express the horror.’” 

Like Dr. Martin Luther King, Dr. Howard Thurman was a student of Gandhi who 
embraced the spirit of non-violence in dealing with the societal evils of racial injustice. 
They knew that fistfights and cursing those who curse you would not bring freedom, 
deliverance, or healing. The spiritual power that resurrects justice comes from ascending 
on bended knees. Prayer was their sanity and lifeline to internal peace in the face of 


injustice. Howard argued that the world would not change in a day; it still requires 
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spiritual tenacity to experience peace today. For our world to change—for gun violence, 
racism, and human tracking to be eradicated and to promote church growth and the 
Beloved Community—the most significant asset is our prayer life. In Jesus and the 
Disinherited, Thurman wrote, “When people under siege face the power within, they 
uncover bottomless resourcefulness that ultimately enables the person to transform the 
spear of frustration into a shaft of light. As it is often said, "How long? The answer? Not 
long, if we continue in prayer.”’!° 

In addition to addressing social injustices, Thurman was committed to the 
disciplines of teaching and learning. As a professor, he sought to impart the 
developmental stages of the faith that were transformative in his own life. His legacy 
continued through the lives of his students and those he served in the community. 
Thurman knew that intimacy with God empowered and equipped disciples of the 
kingdom. He was not selfish in his pursuit of God but also encouraged others to pursue a 
relationship with Him. 

Thurman did not attempt to be someone else; he studied other people, studied 
science, and many different things. Thurman had a bachelor's degree in economics and 
studied business. It is essential in this season for leaders to learn Thurman and others, but 
we should also find intimacy with God. We have the unique opportunity to grow 
churches today by leveraging social media and the world wide web. God wants to unlock 
everyone's uniqueness, life's work, personal style, God-given abilities, and talents and use 
them to their fullest. Thurman faced challenges in getting an education—including being 


accepted in the White world, attending predominantly White churches, and working in 


'0 Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1976), 56. 
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White colleges. But he knew his uniqueness and the call of God on his life and lived the 
life he taught and preached. 

In Disciplines of the Spirit, Thurman wrote, “Growth always involves the risk of 
failure to fulfill what is implicit in a particular life.”!! Thurman challenges each person 
not to fear risk and explains that sometimes making decisions are difficult, and we must 
intentionally make the best decisions aligned with our gifts and talents. He argued that 
making wise decisions is a spiritual discipline. 

Thurman knew when it was time to do something new. His significant decisions 
of transitioning from one school to the next, from one career move to the next, and 
traveling to India and Africa all involved a high level of risk. But it seemed that he could 
discern the voice of God, and he trusted his instincts. We can all learn from that. We 
sometimes can make a mistake when we make a choice. He says, “Whenever a choice is 
made, an error is possible.”!* Thurman urged each person to dig deep within himself and 
not be afraid to make errors in decisions. 

Thurman traveled and studied other faiths, especially in India and the Hindu faith, 
where he learned practices that he thought could benefit the Christian faith. Thurman 
understood that Christianity had to result in the whole person changing and the ability to 
influence social cultures and cultural attitudes toward discrimination and racial prejudice 
in America. 

My thesis significantly focuses on addressing some of the issues of discrimination 


and social justice. Many times the church has drifted away from this focus. My project 


'! Thurman, Disciplines of the Spirit, 80 — 81. 
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hopes to create a sense of urgency from one of my five principles (risk-taking mission 
and evangelism) that the church and its people cannot ignore these societal and 
community concerns, especially today. 

It is often possible to make an error regarding life’s goals. Some mistakes are 
hidden; not every error can be viewed by an observer, even an interesting and friendly 
one. This awareness of the possibility of error sometimes paralyzes action. It is not to 
wonder; however, many spend much time and effort to reduce the likelihood of error, if 
not protecting themselves altogether. Often, people are afraid of making decisions for 
fear of making the wrong one. Thurman’s example challenges us not to be fearful of 
making mistakes and not to worry about what someone else thinks but to trust oneself, 
seek God's best for one's life, and use one's skills and talents. 

In his later writings, Thurman was capable of living in another realm. He had the 
face of a man, the body of an animal, and something within him that always wanted to 
fly—to mount up on wings as an eagle. Thurman argues, “Man is more than a creature, 
and he has a mark of the image of God in him. He is a creator of worlds, a dreamer, and a 
fashioner of kingdoms. As such, he is involved in a context of relationships that he shares 
with his fellows, and what he does at any particular moment or in any given circumstance 
involves others and himself.” !3 From this writing, Thurman describes a view of himself 
and his life. He always looked at life’s potential—a life of greatness tied to God and 
connected to others. 

Thurman drew from his time of investigation and experiences of various faiths 


and traditions. He was able to find the "common ground" in their experiences as it related 
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to his faith and traditions. He states, "this is not to say that all religions are one and the 
same, but it is to say that the essence of religious experience is unique, comprehensible, 
and not delimiting.”'* Moreover, Thurman was always searching and wrote a book 
called The Search for Common Ground. 

This project draws on attempting to discover common ground today that brings 
people together despite all the differences. How can the authentic community become a 
reality? This is what Dr. King referred to as the Beloved Community. This is a 
significant focus of this project. How do we create a community in a world that has 
changed drastically over the last several years? Thurman kept searching until he 
discovered models that worked for the time in which he lived. That is what I am 
attempting to accomplish with this project. A few models of community engagement and 
relevancy in a world are no longer the same since COVID-19. 

Jesus said that the first and second greatest commandments are to love God with 
all your heart, mind, soul, and strength and to love your neighbor as yourself (Matthew 
22:37-39). One of the ways that Thurman loved his neighbor as himself was that he did 
not live life alone. Many different people from different races helped him along the 
journey. He advocated paying that forward—treaching out to other people and being 
intentional about reaching out to others of different races and nationalities despite the 
negative histories that may exist. 

Thurman could always see the greater good instead of focusing on all the bad. He 
was not afraid to call out wrong when the time came, especially on the issues of race. His 


way of conducting ministry and doing life also grew. Like many, he made mistakes along 
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the journey. There were decisions he wished he did not make. But all those things—the 
good choices and the bad—led him to a unique place in time and history. 

This project attempts and hopes to create a new model of ministry that leans 
toward Jesus’ message of the Great Commission—to go and make disciples of Jesus 
Christ, baptizing them in the name of the Holy Spirit and teaching them to do everything 
that He had taught them—creating a new way of reaching people where they are and 
building community in a world that has changed drastically since the days of Thurman. 

Howard Thurman says, “A man's responsibility is to seek before God how to 
purge his life of those things that make an error and wrong choices, and to act in light of 
the best wisdom and most profound integrity. Beyond this, the results are in God's 
hands.”!> We can learn from past mistakes, make the best decisions, and eliminate things 
that may hinder us. Still, we must also remember that the work is not accomplished by 
power or might but by God's Spirit (Zechariah 4:6). We must trust that God is always in 
the midst and moving on our behalf. You can tell that God was always in the midst of 
Thurman's life and guided him to his unique positions and places. 

In conclusion, we can learn much from the complexity and the brilliance of the 
life of Howard Thurman. He took his ability, skills, gifts, uniqueness, time, and history 
and used them to the fullest. He was a gentleman who was not afraid to take risks and 
trusted God. He was a man that God poured a lot into and gave it all back in service to 
humankind. 

Following Thurman’s historical example and theological perspective, I hope to 


take my unique experiences of planting two churches, being the first African American 
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pastor of two predominantly White churches, and growing up in one of the country's 
poorest areas in the Mississippi Delta in the 1970s. (One might say some things happened 
in the Mississippi Delta in the 70s that made it seem like it was 1950 or 1960.) I have also 
been fortunate to have great experiences in the Black Baptist church where I grew up. I 
was lucky to have great role models, like my father and other men who used their gifts in 
the Mississippi Delta to stress education and the importance of making a difference in 
one's community. I was also fortunate, like Thurman, to receive scholarships from 
different people and individuals outside of my race which took an interest in me to ensure 
that I would receive a quality education after sports. All of this allowed me to use my 
gifts and past experiences, both good and bad, to pivot just as Thurman had to do when 
he launched Fellowship Church at a unique time in history. 

I am also in a unique place in time and history when we get out of a major 
pandemic. People still have not returned to the local church in significant numbers. Still, 
social media and digital technology enable us to reach the world with a button. However, 
it will take consistency, as Thurman points out in Disciplines of the Spirit. It will require 
being willing to make mistakes and get better. Hopefully, ten to fifteen years from today, 
this project will have significantly impacted the lives of the local church and the people 
still seeking to know God. And the church will continue to reach people and obey the 
greatest commandments to love God with all our heart, mind, soul, and strength and to 
love our neighbors that are now online. People are online today, and the church can reach 
them like never before—very inexpensively through social media. 

The hope, dream, and desire are that this project stretches churches and leaders in 


building a Beloved Community, online fellowship, online ministry, online discipleship, 


i 


and leveraging all of technology’s tools. Like how Thurman leveraged the uniqueness of 
people, dance, and poetry in his day, we can use all the different tools available today to 
create something new, powerful, and wonderful that will reach people of ages, races, and 


social backgrounds. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In this theological foundation chapter, the project will closely examine what is 
commonly referred to as ecclesiology. Ecclesiology comes from the Greek word, 
meaning assembly, and the study of the church. This is precisely what this paper hopes to 
accomplish. This project will address how COVID-19 has significantly reduced the 
church’s relevancy and, consequently, membership and community engagement have 
decreased. The church is the assembly of believers who belong to God. Ecclesiology is 
crucial in understanding God's purpose for believers in the world today. 

This project will address some fundamental issues of ecclesiology. What is the 
church? Many people today understand the church to be a building, and this is not the 
biblical understanding of the church. The root meaning of church is not a building but a 
people. And also, what is the purpose of the church? According to scripture, the purpose 
activities of the church should be teaching biblical doctrine, providing a place of 
fellowship for believers, observing the Lord's Supper, praying, mission, and outreach. 
And what is also the importance of Christian baptism? According to the Bible’, Christian 


baptism is simply a step of obedience, a public proclamation of one's faith in Christ alone 


: GotQuestions.org, “Home,” GotQuestions.org, last modified October 10, 2004, 
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for salvation. While baptism is not required for salvation, it is an act of obedience and 
faith, evidence that salvation is a reality in a person's life. 

When you think of ecclesiology, you also have the importance of the Lord's 
Supper in the Christian community.” The study of the Lord's Supper is a soul-stirring 
experience because of the death and meaning that it portrays. It is an acted-out sermon, 
remembering the Lord's death and resurrection and looking to the future of His return in 
glory. Ecclesiology also helps us understand the role of the church and our role in the 
church. It teaches about the church's ordinances, how church leadership is to be chosen 
and structured, and what the church is to be doing regarding believers, worship, and 
discipleship, as well as unbelievers, ministry, and evangelism are all crucial components 
of the church: worship, discipleship, ministry, and evangelism. A biblical understanding 
of ecclesiology is needed to correct several other challenges we have today, which is 
what this chapter will strive to achieve. How do we address the drastic changes that have 
occurred over the last several years, including the COVID-19 pandemic? 

This theological chapter and the overall project will address some of the things 
that have worked in the past from a theological perspective and the practice of ministries 
that we have utilized for years in the life of the church. Where do we see the significant 
shifts that we can move forward from a theological perspective? We understand that the 
church is the body of Christ and that each of us has a specific function and role within 
that body. Acts 2, verse 42, is foundational in the study of the church, its being, its 


ministry, its mission, and worship, which is the doctrine of ecclesiology. Acts 2: 42 


GotQuestions.org, “Home,” GotQuestions.org, last modified October 10, 2004, 
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states, "They devoted themselves to the Apostles' teaching and the fellowship and 
breaking of bread and prayer." 

In the simplest terms, ecclesiology, which comes from the Greek word ecclesia, 
which means church or assembly, is just the study of the church? My focus in my 
theological foundational chapter; is to study the church, regarding where we have been 
but, more importantly, where I think we are going. Additionally, determining how some 
changes, such as digital, social media, and simple tweaks, can be made today for the 
churches can have a significant impact. To do that effectively would be to look at where 
we have been, where we are, and where we probably need to pivot and pivot quickly. 

The New Testament uses the Greek word ecclesia approximately 114 times, 
which refers to the local church or local groups of believers. What is essential is the fact 
that the church in the Bible always refers to a group of people, not to buildings, as many 
people understand the term today. 

In the hypothesis that Suwanee Worship Center conducts a focus group study of 
leadership, church members, and community members, it will learn what changes it can 
implement to increase ministry relevancy and community engagement in a post-COVID- 
19 world. An essential revelation is that perhaps the building has been the central place of 
gathering for the last hundred years. Perhaps we are in a significant paradigm shift where 


the physical location is not the primary gathering place of believers. 


3 “What is the Theological Study of Ecclesiology,” CompellingTruth.org, July 28, 2022, 
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The New Testament clearly outlines in Acts 2, verses 42 through 47, some of the 
explicit purposes of the church.* In this chapter, in theological writing, there will be a 
close look at five purposes: worship, discipleship, fellowship, ministry, and evangelism, 
another word for outreach. Ecclesiology is essential for all Christians, as it guides toward 
a biblical understanding of how Christians relate to one another, God, and unbelievers. It 
is a firm understanding of how ecclesiology benefits us personally as we learn how to 
provide healthy church growth and honor God. 

This theological foundation chapter will take a serious look at how we have 
moved to perhaps a new era in disciplining believers and reaching new people, prayer, 
and even how we worship. Maybe the biggest challenge is how we do fellowship, which 
historically has mostly been in person. In The Routledge Companion to the Christian 
Church by Gerard Mannion, he says, "The nature and story of the Christian church are 
essential to theology, both student and scholar alike.° For this theological foundational 
chapter, having a clear understanding of discipleship and church history is very 
important. 

Jesus said to love God with all your heart, mind, soul, and strength and to love 
your neighbor as yourself. So, the church's goal has always been discipleship, seeing 
people come to know Jesus and be increasingly formed into His image and love together. 


That is always a clear focus of the church. How has that shifted now that we are in a post- 


4“What is the Theological Study of Ecclesiology,” CompellingTruth.org, July 28, 2022, 
https://www.compellingtruth.org/ecclesiology.html. 
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pandemic world, especially in the United States? Are we becoming mostly unchristian, 
according to several studies? 

After taking a clear look from a theological point of view, how is the church 
moving forward? One, a church consists of multiplying people, generally from multiple 
families.° Two, a church is comprised of believers who gather regularly for discipleship. 
Three, a church declares the gospel and is shaped by the spirit and the scriptures. Four, a 
church worships God in various ways. Five, a church serves each other and its mission’s 
field that we are called to serve. Six, the church carries out baptism and communion, 
basically called the sacraments. It's holy and set apart. And seven, the church defines and 
trains God-given human leaders, which says Jesus is the head of His church. 

The New Testament demonstrates how churches are led by teams of biblically 
qualified servants who humbly equip the saints for ministry work. So how do we carry 
this out moving forward? I will examine scholarly examples of how the church is moving 
forward productively and how it has shifted from how we did church fifty years ago to 
how we are doing church today. Finally, I will examine how we will probably be doing 
church moving forward, which could look different from how we looked in the past. The 
theological foundation chapter will also focus on the five practices of fruitful 
congregations and how they are shifting in the post-COVID-19 world, with particular 


emphasis on the black church. 


° Bob Farr and Kay Kotan, Renovate or Die: 10 Ways to Focus Your Church on Mission 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2011), 58-59. 
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We get from the book of Acts the five unique purposes.’ There are probably a few 
more, but for this theological foundational chapter, I will focus on worship, discipleship, 
fellowship, ministry, and evangelism, commonly referred to as the Great Commandment 
and the Great Commission. 

This chapter will make the case that a significant commitment to the Great 
Commandment and the Great Commission will grow a great church. From an 
ecclesiology point of view, it has already been stated that the church is the people, not the 
building. The Great Commandment says to love God with all your heart, mind, soul, and 
strength. That's worship. Then to love your neighbor as yourself, that's ministry. The first 
two purposes. Then Jesus says, "To go and make disciples;" that's evangelism. Baptizing 
them in the name of the Holy Spirit; that's fellowship. And teaching them to do 
everything I have taught you, that's discipleship. 

In this chapter, I will examine how that is shifted and how it has made some 
major pivoting. There have been some significant pivotal moments in the black church 
specifically. What are the best practices for leveraging digital technology and social 
media to effectively still worship, discipleship, fellowship, ministry, and evangelism, not 
eliminating in-person worship in the church building as we have always had? Jesus 
emphasized that the church was never supposed to be just the building. And perhaps over 
the last fifty years, we could rely on the physical building, but now we live in an ever- 


changing world where everything is mobile.® In the past, the steeple was the draw to the 


T Rick Warren, Purpose Driven Church: Growth without Compromising Your Message and 
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building; today, social media is now the new steeple. Everything has gone digital, and 
everything has shifted drastically. And perhaps we are at this moment where we must 
turn drastically. 

Eric Mason, in his book Urban Apologetics: Restoring Black Dignity With the 
Gospel, makes a great case that there have been three significant pivotal moments in the 
life of the church: the reformation in the 1800s, the 1960s in the civil rights struggle, and 
he's contending that right now, there's a significant shift happening in the black church.” 
This argument was also made clear by Thom S. Rainer in his book, The Post-Quarantine 
Church: Six Urgent Challenges and Opportunities That Will Determine the Future of 
Your Congregation.'° From my observation, both authors make the point that things have 
shifted drastically. 

Eric Mason makes the argument of pop culture and all the things that have 
happened over the last several years of how artists have shifted and how society now 
uniquely gravitates toward artists, leveraging digital technology and social media.'! 
Beyonce Knowles, for instance, has over fifty million followers on Instagram. The 
following has drastically changed the music industry. From a theological perspective, in- 
person attendance greatly influenced how a church conducted ministry twenty or thirty 


years ago. Today, we must engage those who watch online just as much as in person. 


° Eric Mason, Urban Apologetics Restoring Black Dignity with the Gospel (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2021), 48. 
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Today perhaps, like no other time before, I contend that smaller ministry and 
medium-sized churches can impact theology, worship, discipleship, fellowship, ministry, 
and evangelism as a place with up to 3000 gatherings Sunday morning. That is a 
significant pivotal change in our theology and understanding of how we do ministry, how 
we do ecclesiology, and how we do theology. 

In the 1960s and 70s, the black church emerged from black theology and the 
theology of black liberation. Jesus is speaking to us amid our constant struggles.!* That 
was a significant focus on many black churches in the late 60s and 70s. There has been a 
major theological shift over the last thirty to forty years. From a theological point of 
view, if the black church is to remain vital, it needs to restore a lot of that theology. The 
black church cannot continue to progress in progressive theological ideas, but it must 
reclaim its history. The question is asked: how did the black church lose its voice? Where 
did its influence go? 

Over the past two decades, according to Eric Mason, few pastors seem to be 
aware of or take the attitude shifts toward the church within the African American 
community seriously. I contend that this lack of awareness is perhaps due to an age gap 
between the pulpit and the pew. It could also be the individual historical aspect of 
pastoring, which can often be entirely arbitrary within the African American church. 

As it relates to black theology, there's been a central preoccupation of black 


culture to confront the ongoing wounds, psychological scars, and bruises of black people 


1? James Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, ed Gayraud Wilmore (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1966), 19-22. 
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while precluding a move to black insanity and black annihilation.'° Historically, the black 
church labored intensely in this effort. In many cases, it still does. However, a generation 
who does not know the bridge that has brought us over many troubled waters has arisen. 
They see the church as dated, impotent, and little more than a show, and thus many have 
ventured out into a world rooted in cults and isms, ideologies, and sex. They have 
morphed into a tech-savvy society that turns to the internet for the answers the church 
once provided. This is an important point that we cannot miss. 

Too often, especially in the black church, their eyesight seems fixed on an 
increasingly distant church tradition. A church tradition in which I grew up is constantly 
obstructed by “remember when the church used to” nostalgia. This romanticized view of 
my mama's church teases their longing for the present while leaving them nearsighted to 
the future. I think this is so important. 

We must somehow hold on to the memories and the legacies of the past while 
shifting to create the future church for our children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren. This is an essential theological shift, an understanding of the black 
church's rich history, legacy, theology, and black liberation theology or black theology. 
However, it must be held on to while embracing the shifting world. 

Every other industry has had to do that, and those that didn't make that shift 
suffered. Industries that come to mind are Blockbuster, which didn't make the shift early. 
Kodak wanted to hold on to what it did and didn't want to make the shift to digital 
technologies. Taxicab companies didn't make the shift to see that technology could be 


used in a new creative way. Those significant industries are no longer with us. 
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Samuel DeWitt Proctor stated, "Persons who are pursuing answers to life's most 
imponderable questions, who are sorting out life and competing paths to fulfillment, who 
are yearning for fellowship and consolation with God, who are seeking strength sufficient 
to follow Jesus, deserve to find something better than an imposter masquerading as God's 
servant."!4 Proctor highlights how the pulpit must always be able to attend to the 
questions of a curious culture. Proctor defends the layperson's expectations to seek out 
the counsel of clergy who has sanctified that Christ is Lord in their hearts, ever ready to 
make a defense to everyone who asks of them to give an account for the hope that is 
within them, | Peter 3:15. 

At the time of the COVID-19 pandemic, heretical clergy, rogue religions, and 
pagan philosophies were becoming increasingly prevalent and aggressive in their 
campaign for the fellowship and devotion of humanity. In the face of these threats, the 
pulpit and the clergy must be careful, intentional, and aggressive to share and 
demonstrate in attitude, aptitude, defense, leadership, and love the absolute and all- 
encompassing message of the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

These are theological issues we must contend with in the black church today and 
in the church in general. These questions must be answered to have engaging worship, 
great discipleship, fellowship, ministry, and evangelism. In the 60s, 70s, and early 80s, 
you could not just go to the internet to find answers to specific questions, but much 
information that had not been vetted or thoroughly researched. So now you have a world 


with all kinds of contending ideas and perceptions of what the church is, what theology 


4 Samuel D. Proctor, The Substance of Things Hoped for: A Memoir of African-American Faith 
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is, and what ecclesiology is. Is the church still relevant to them in this new world of 
digital technology and social media? 

As we reflect on theology and apologetics, it is essential to empower committed 
followers of Christ to become a community skilled in defending the Christian faith and 
applying that message to the various questions posed within the church and outside it in 
this new age of digital technology. Today, people are getting their views from so many 
different sources. It is very similar to what is happening in the political arena: many sites 
are devoted to everything against a particular ideology. Republican, Democratic, and 
Liberal have several sites sharing information, and much of it is not based on facts. 

A similar movement in the Christian world has sites, websites, and blogs 
committed to a theology against the faith. Well, you had some of that during the 1800s 
and the reformation, but not nearly to the degree we have today. 

In the 60s, you may have had a little of that, but it was still spread via newspapers and 
television. Today in the digital world, you have so many ideas that are put out at an 
alarming pace. So many different views, and everyone has access to it. Anyone with a 
cell phone can access information. This will impact how theology, apologetics, 
ecclesiology, and the church are viewed. 

From a black church perspective, we ought to be able to defend the faith 
accurately. If we look as far back as Augustine, he came to confess Jesus Christ in part 
due to well-reasoned apologetic arguments.'> With this in mind, if there is to be a 
reclaiming of a generational loss and to reach the new generation in this new world that 


we now live in, there must be an attempt to apply preventative inoculation to future 
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denials and doubts. We must inject urban apologetics into the life of every black 
congregation. As we take a serious look at growing black churches post-pandemic, 
leveraging digital technology and social media, it is essential to look back. In the 
immediate aftermath of the civil war, millions of newly freed African Americans were 
looking for creative ways to rebuild their lives. And among the first things they did was 
to establish churches in their communities. They would pull their mega resources, and 
with their sweat and labor, they chopped wood, laid bricks, and built churches with their 
hands. 

What was significant about this period in addition to meeting the spiritual needs 
of the communities? These churches also housed Sabbath schools. Naturally, they were 
legally kept from learning how to read and write while in bondage, but now, free people 
ranging from toddlers to the elderly gained literacy in the pews and other churches they 
built. This is an essential part of the black church. 

These church-based schools laid the foundation for many historically black 
colleges and universities. Building upon the legacy of white philanthropists who created 
Cheyney University in 1837 and Lincoln University in 1856, the American Baptist Home 
Mission founded Shaw University in North Carolina in 1865 to provide a theological 
education to free blacks. 

Just a few years later, Moses Adams, a black pastor in Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
began a school in the church's basement that became Russ College. That same year a 
group of ministers met in Augusta, Georgia, at Springville Baptist Church, one of the 
nation's oldest independent black churches. These men would establish Augusta Institute 


to prepare black men for the ministry. Augusta Institute would later move to Atlanta and 
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become Morehouse College. Of the 101 historically black colleges and universities today, 
about 40 are Christian-founded or based. The impact of these HBCUs cannot be 
overstated. I am a proud graduate of a historically black college and university, Southern 
University of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

During the many decades of Jim Crow segregation, these institutions faithfully 
educated black doctors, lawyers, teachers, nurses, social workers, activists, educators, 
ministers, and artists who sustained black communities. They opened their doors to black 
scholars and professors who could not secure employment at predominantly white 
schools. From a historical point of view, I think this is very important to see where the 
black church and black education intertwine and some of the things we must reclaim if 
we are going to remain vital moving forward. 

Vitality is a severe issue that is affecting the black church today. Their articles 
were written everywhere and in conversations; is the black church still vital? Think about 
it. Although African Americans in the post-civil rights era had more options in higher 
education, those colleges and universities remained vibrant and critical institutions than 
black life. HBCUs today only counts for 3% of all colleges and universities in this 
country. However, over 20% of African Americans continue to earn their degrees at these 
schools. 

In a society and culture where black life remains under assault, these institutions 
provide a venue where African Americans can celebrate their history and legacy. It is 
impossible to take a close look at the church's ecclesiology and theology and not at the 
importance of the church and civil rights, education, and black life. In the black church, 


there has always been an emphasis on aspects of the social gospel. Another way of saying 
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that there's always been some tension between the mission of the church is to spread the 
gospel and win souls and the goals of the civil rights movement to promote racial justice. 

In his book Black Theology and Black Power, James Cone argues that separating 
the two is impossible.!* This tension led to one of the most significant schisms in black 
church history when half a million members of the National Baptist Convention, the most 
prominent black denomination, left to create the progressive National Baptist 
Convention. Among the pioneers was the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

In many ways, the black church hasn't healed from that rupture. So, the question 
of how to engage racial justice issues in a way that honors God remains today. We see 
this tension many times in the local church. When preaching from the pulpit about social 
justice issues, you can see the tension on some people's faces. Many will embrace the 
teaching, while others will always withdraw from it. 

There has been a lack of understanding of the civil rights movement and the 
theology of the movement. Thus, many millennial generations dismissed the 
accomplishment of those who came before them or did not understand them. This was 
made clear by Tef Poe Kareem Jackson, founder of Hands Up United, a black lives 
affiliate activist organization founded in the wake of the 2015 murder of Mike Brown in 
Ferguson, Missouri. In response to what he perceived as inaction by the black church, 
Poe declared, "This is not your mama's civil rights movement." That phrase was later 
printed on t-shirts and spread through social media and digital technology. This is how 


social media can affect Ecclesiology. 
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Imagine millions of young African Americans hearing and reading. In an article 
entitled “Why The Modern Civil Rights Movement Keeps Religious Leaders at Arm’s 
Length,” Rahiel Tesfamariam explained why the shirt resonated with her and her 
generation of activists. Tesfamariam states, "The front lines of the fight for civil rights 
are no longer manned by the traditional leaders of the black community, well-dressed, 
respectable clergymen.”!” In other words, her implication is where the strong black 
women were during the civil rights movement. But I think she misses the women like 
Fannie Lou Hamer, who was not only on the front lines of the violence and weren't part 
of the incarceration of the movement but were also central to its theological approach. I 
was born in Mississippi in 1970 to parents who emphasized to me constantly the 
importance of understanding and knowing not only black history and black theology but 
Mississippi history. 

Born in 1917, the 20th child of sharecroppers in Mississippi, Fannie Lou Hamer 
lived most of her life in poverty. She was sterilized without consent in 1961 after seeking 
treatment for a uterine fibroid tumor. She suffered greatly for her commitment to Christ 
and her belief. Hamer lost her job, was thrown out of the plantation she called home, 
arrested, shot at, and beaten so severely in Mississippi jail that she suffered permanent 
kidney damage, all for sure, the simple truth. Known for her incredible voice and being 
the senior of the spiritual, she did not look or sound like the caricature of the civil rights 


leaders that many black millenniums projected to the past. 
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Many black millennials, therefore, have missed out on how the movement 
continues to be instructive in a post-civil rights era. This is important to understand if we 
are going to move forward. It is important to note that many challenges black churches 
face in the 21“ century are not new, be it racial injustice, white evangelicals refusing to 
acknowledge our humanity, or the resurgence of attacks from the Hebrew Israelite 
religions. As the demographics of cities have changed, the descendants of those who 
participated in the white flight of the 1970s and 1980s have not returned. Many historic 
black churches are struggling to survive. 

What do we do amidst all the changes happening theologically and socially? One, 
churches should be at the forefront of preserving the history and legacy of the 
communities where we serve. Two, we have to bring back the office of the church 
historian. Third, we must collect oral histories of community members who do not attend 
church yet. Fourth, help people in our communities find their Christian roots. Finally, 
enlist the help of local historical societies. This is important as we move forward in this 
new digital world to share this information through digital technology and social channels 
so that we know fair and accurate information is being shared. I think it's important to 
note that the black church has survived against all odds. Its survival is quite possibly 
God's strength apologetic for the power of the gospel within American Christianity. 

The black church is a miracle in itself. Her history should cause believers to fall to 
her knees and worship in gratitude for the ways the Lord has maintained a faithful and 
enduring witness among the people who, by every estimate, should have been only a 
memory. This remnant of Christ's bride has survived slave owners who tried to will the 


Bible as a mechanism of that subjugation. It has stood against those who chastise her for 
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trusting in God, oppressions, possessing the supernatural ability to discern the differences 
between God and those who claim to represent him. She continues to show unrelenting 
displacement as urban areas and cities' demographics shift. Sharing and knowing the 
history of the black church should not be a source of shame or guilt for God's people. We 
should all proclaim with loud and grateful hearts that the black church is still here and 
commit to doing all we can to ensure that the black church remains a shining example of 
God's grace and faithfulness to His people. Judges 21:25. In those days, there was no 
king in Israel, and everyone did what was right in his own eyes. I think this text 
adequately portrays where the Black church might be currently. It seems that a 
preoccupation with African American culture has been used to confront the wounds and 
scars of African American people. And historically, the Black church has labored greatly 
in this effort. 

However, it seems that the new generation does not know the bridge that has 
brought us over troubled waters in the past. Many see the church as dated and not nearly 
as important and now employ cults, sex, and new ideology. They turn to the internet for 
the answers the church once provided. Today's Black church must engage the work of 
urban apologetics and learn to answer the popular barbershop questions people are asking 
while introducing the gospel's illuminating and transcendent truth. The Black church’s 
unique history and what's happening post-COVID-19 have what is commonly referred to 
as the nuns and the duns. The nuns have slowly never been fully engaged in the church 
and have slowly left, and the duns have said they are done together. 

In the beginning, during the pandemic, some would say they are coming back as 


soon as they got a vaccine. Still, others may come back once there's no mask mandate. 
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Some say, "Well, we're not ready to bring our children back.” I think the reality is that 
many have just decided that they are no longer coming back to church. I contend that the 
pandemic crisis elevated and sped up what was already happening. People were leaving 
the church, especially young adults, at an accelerating pace. The COVID-19 pandemic, a 
significant crisis, gave them the reason they had been looking to leave altogether. 

How do we share the gospel and grow Black churches post-COVID-19? That's 
the question I will attempt to solve. As we observe the church as a whole, the Black 
church in particular, one cannot ignore the violence among African American men and 
women over the last several years. The killings of Travon Martin, Sandra Bland, Michael 
Brown, Philando Castile, Eric Gardner, Tamir Rice, George Floyd, Brianna Taylor, and 
Aumaud Arbery occurred in Georgia, not far from where I resided. This is a mere 
fraction of the incidents that left the community anxiously asking questions. There's been 
much damage done to the African American personhood, and we have failed to receive 
due justice. 

A central preoccupation of Black culture has always been to candidly confront the 
wounds, psychological scars, and bruises of Black people while precluding a move to 
Black insanity and Black self-annihilation.'® Historically, the Black church has always 
labored greatly in this effort. And in many cases, it still does. However, it seems that a 
generation has arisen, a generation that does not know the bridge that has brought us over 
many troubled waters. In barbershops and black community conversations, many see the 


Black church today as dated, impotent, and a little more than a show. 
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Thus, many have ventured into a world riddled with cults, ideologies, and sex. 
They seem to morph into a tech-savvy society that turns to the internet for the answers 
the church always wants. In looking at the Black church, we cannot pretend that it does 
not bear some measure of culpability. Over the past few decades, few pastors seem to be 
aware of or take the attitude shifts toward the church within the African American 
community seriously. This lack of awareness is perhaps due to an age gap between the 
pulpit and the pew. It could also be the historically individual aspect of pastoring, which 
can often be arbitrary within the African American church. Those who readily dismiss the 
shifting tide of attitudes toward the church seem to do so from the perspective of a 
preferred reality. 

Gabe Lyons outlines in his book, The Next Christian that the church of tomorrow 
cannot be identified by the architecture of its buildings or the styles of worship music 
they practice.!? Although many have a few similarities, the most significant attribute can 
be found in the type of people they produce. You know it when you experience it, full of 
grades and unconditional love for those unlike them. They don't obsess over recruiting 
people for their internal church programs. They probably don't have many programs 
because their lives are total interactions throughout the community. They love Jesus and 
show it through their genuine care for one another. That is the call we are facing right 
now, like never before. Gabe Lyons wrote this book perhaps 15 years ago. This was pre- 
pandemic. Now what? Now with all the things impacting the church universally, and 
especially when they say that when America gets the cold, Black America gets the flu. It 


has dramatically impacted the Black church's current state and direction. 


'9 Gabe Lyons, The Next Christians: Seven Ways You Can Live the Gospel and Restore the World 
(Colorado Springs, CO: Multnomah Books, 2012). 
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In conclusion, I genuinely believe that the future of the Black church will be of 
both ends. How do we address the need for social justice and our unique history? How do 
we church and engage our community? How do we leverage this new technology? I will 
outline in this chapter several ideas and concepts that I will introduce now briefly if we're 
going to grow Black churches in the post-pandemic world. I call it E-reformation, which 
is leading electronic church growth. We know millennials are getting information online 
via videos, YouTube, TikTok, and blogs. Before the pandemic, we were casual about 
reaching that generation and building a community. It is no longer should we, or can we, 
but we must move quickly. We must adapt to the current changes. We must leverage 
YouTube videos on Sunday mornings, online campuses, and share Zoom calls, Bible 
studies, and small groups while not ignoring the importance of in-person gatherings. 

I think there are some characteristics that I call the ten attributes of the coming E- 
reformation church. Small online groups will become the majority of churches’ small 
groups. Two, we must have authentic worship in person and online. Three, people will 
regularly digest their favorite preachers, who may not be national names but are relatable. 
Four, largeness will be replaced by relevance. Five, an increasing number of community 
board training meetings will be conducted online. Six, counseling and theological 
discussions will increasingly take place online. Seven significant events, concerts, and 
conferences will occur, but few will be sponsored by the church. Eight, churches will 
address society's growing fear of the significant challenges of viruses. Nine, sharing your 
faith will probably become more combative. Finally, the meaning of life, death, and the 
afterlife will increasingly be on people's minds and must be addressed in church 


teachings. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


This interdisciplinary chapter will look at the business world, specifically how 
digital media and social media have impacted business in the past, currently, and moving 
forward. A business is defined as any type of enterprise or operation that provides goods 
and services with the anticipated outcome of earning a profit. Its broad nature allows the 
term to be applied to any company or firm geared towards generating revenue by selling 
products and services. I will look at different businesses, how they are structured, and 
how they are similar to the world of the church. 

This interdisciplinary chapter will examine the world of business because social 
media and digital technology have highly impacted business. Many aspects of the 
business world have changed significantly, and many enterprises have had to shift how 
they do business because of the new digital age. A good example is Amazon, a company 
that sold books years ago and has almost single-handedly put many brick-and-mortar 
enterprises out of business. It has been speculated that over the next several years, many 
malls across the country will be out of business because of the digital media of Amazon 
and how they have created systems of selling products and services entirely online in this 
new digital age. 

How did it happen so fast, and why did it seem like many businesses and 


industries were unprepared? Think about an excellent example of a Kodak camera. It's 
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been reported that Instagram, a multi-billion-dollar company, initially tried to sell its 
product to the Kodak Company. Instead of adapting to change and moving to a digital 
age, Kodak turned down their requests. Currently, Kodak is bankrupt, and Instagram, 
purchased by Facebook, a multi-billion-dollar company, a couple of years ago, was 
impacted by the digital age and digital technology. That's just one example. There are 
examples of how the world has changed and how digital technology and social media 
have created new businesses generating revenues in the millions and billions. 

So the question is, how does this impact the church? How do we leverage what 
we can learn from the world of business in the changes they made, and how many were 
too slow to adapt to this new age of transacting business? I will investigate several types 
of companies and theories from authors who have written exclusively about business 
trends, how trends have shifted over the last several years, and how they relate to digital 
media and social movements. I think this is an important area. Enterprises have changed 
in many different ways. The hotel industry and how they've been impacted by social 
technology versus Airbnb. The taxicab companies and how they were too slow to react to 
digital technology and change, and how Uber and Lyft have almost single-handedly put 
them out of business. 

Online banks and apps such as Klarna, Afterpay, and many others have disrupted 
the business of banks. Their business is done online through a cell phone, tablet, or 
computer, never having to walk into a physical location to apply for a loan. Take the 
business also of car buying that at one point in time, you would have to walk into a car lot 
and spend half a day trying to purchase a car. Today you can do all of that entirely online. 


So new car-buying enterprises have opened up, all done through digital technology and 
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promoted and advertised through social media. This is a drastic paradigm shift in how 
business is done in several industries. It is essential to look at this as the church moves 
forward and the critical lessons we can learn from the world of business enterprise. 

Another trend is how businesses have realized that mere marketing and 
advertising no longer work. One of the significant shifts is how creating social change 
and being a part of the community they serve is more important than just billboards and 
radio advertising. The digital world was a business tapped into that early on that they 
could drive social change through the power of social media, Facebook, Instagram, and 
Twitter. Many brick-and-mortar business enterprises were slow to make this leap. I think 
this concept is essential as it relates to the world of the church. The black church, in 
particular, has always been about creating social change. This would be important to look 
at ways to leverage that rich history to continue growing in this post-COVID-19 world. 

This project proposes that the COVID-19 pandemic has significantly reduced the 
church's relevancy, and as a result, membership and community have decreased amongst 
many churches, especially the black church. The project proposes that if Suwanee 
Worship Center conducts a focus group study of church leadership, members, and 
community members, it will learn what changes it can implement to increase ministry 
relevancy and community engagement in a post-COVID-19 world. This directly relates to 
what several businesses have done over the last several years. 

In the book, Good to Great, Jim Collins argues that some companies make the 
leap and others do not. When it comes to digital technology and social media, many 
businesses are at the forefront early. Those at the forefront of changing times and 


customer trends still lead their particular industries. They did not settle for just good. If 
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those businesses had settled for good as digital technology came on the front, they would 
not exist today. I think that's where the church is today. The church did not have to utilize 
digital technology and social media for a long time. Churches have always been 
community-based, and word of mouth builds the local community and grows from that 
base. But if you settle on that and do not make disciples of Jesus Christ and go out of the 
great commission, the existence moving forward will be in danger. 

In Good to Great, Jim Collins argues that facts can sometimes be better than 
dreams. ' He gives the example of the Kroger store and how they made successful 
technological shifts. His statement is even more critical of the big choices, such as 
Kroger's decision to throw all its resources into converting its entire system to the 
Superstore concept. They were remarkably on target. This begs the question, are we 
merely studying a set of companies that just happened by luck to stumble into the right 
set of decisions? Or is there something distinctive about their process that dramatically 
increases the likelihood of being right? Jim Collins argues that it turns out that there was 
something unique about their process. The good to great companies displayed two 
distinct forms of discipline thought. He points out that they first dealt with the brutal facts 
of reality. First and foremost, you have to look at the facts. And the second is that they 
developed a simple yet profoundly insightful frame of reference for all decisions. 

I think this is important because, many times, churches move too slowly, in my 
experience. The level of committees and chairpersons carry out decision-making very 


slowly. Jim Collins said, "if you're going to have a successful business, you're going to 


' James C. Collins, Good to Great: Why Some Companies Make the Leap ... and Others Don't 
(New York, NY: Collins, 2009), 132-135. 
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have a simple system that can make decisions based on those facts. If that company or 
business is ever going to go from good to great."” I think this is one of the most 
significant challenges for many churches. Perhaps they did not analyze the facts. Not 
only were they not growing, but they were slowly dying, even though they had enough 
people to maintain. 

The statistics show that most mainline denominations have died over the last 
twenty years. So just like Addressograph got away from its core product of envelope 
address duplication, the church has often gotten away from its core service of making 
disciples and reaching new people with the gospel of Jesus Christ. So all the fancy bells 
and whistles and going after something new and exciting as business often have, as Jim 
Collins argues, that same type of not looking at the facts. Of ignoring that mainline 
denominations such as the United Methodist Church have been declining for years and 
not addressing the core problems. 

Collins argues that there is nothing wrong with pursuing a vision for greatness. 
After all, the good to great companies also set out to create greatness. Unlike comparison 
companies, good to great companies continually refine the path to greatness with the 
brutal facts of reality. The facts don't lie. Churches have been declining for years, and we 
have continued to do the same thing and not address the core problems. Another great 


point illustrated throughout the book, Good to Great and in other leadership books is also 


? Collins, Good to Great, 42-44. 
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outlined in Emotional Intelligence 2.0 that the facts alone are not enough. ? Vision alone 
is insufficient. What is important is having the right people on the bus. 

The author gives a few points worth highlighting and will help any business 
continue to be successful. I believe it impacts the church as well. These insights will 
significantly affect how leveraging digital technology and reaching new people with the 
gospel move forward. Collins argues, "how do you create a climate where the truth is 
heard?"* And he offers four excellent practices. Telling the truth in the local church is 
often challenging. The various committees, power struggles, and holes can create 
tensions that prevent progress. These insights could help any church and how they move 
forward. Post-COVID-19. He argues that businesses and churches should lead with 
questions, not answers. Number two, engage in dialogue and debate, not coercion. 
Number three, conduct autopsies without blame. Finally, number four bills red flag 
mechanisms. These points are vital because we live in the information age where getting 
information is much easier. 

Though having plenty of information about the realities of deregulation, 
executives at Bank of America fail to confront the one significant implication of those 
realities. Banking would be a commodity in the deregulated world, and the old perks and 
banking traditions would be gone forever. Wow. This truly goes forward to relate to the 
church today. Often, at the top of the denominational charts, or those at the top of 
leadership, they recognize perhaps that churches have not been growing. Churches are 


declining. That disciples have not been met in many years. Making new disciples has not 


° Travis Bradberry and Jean Greaves, Emotional Intelligence 2.0 (San Diego, CA: TalentSmart, 
2009), 42-45. 


4 Collins, Good to Great, 74-78. 
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been done over many years, but they've not looked at the changing trends of people that 
COVID-19 forced the church to react to instead of being proactive. 

Many churches did not have online streaming services or very little digital 
presence. What if they did have one? They were used for pictures and taking photos, but 
not to build a community or make disciples. And perhaps now, it might be too late for 
many churches. Just like the Bank of America saw that deregulation was coming, they 
didn't make significant moves until nearly they had lost 1.8 billion dollars, did they fully 
accept the fact. I hope this trend does not happen to the local church. According to Carey 
Nieuwhof, in his book and research, we can lose over 100,000 churches over the next two 
to three years. It might be too late to turn the ship for many mainline denominations, if 
that is accurate. As someone who pastored in the local church for nineteen years, we 
often refuse to look at the facts. 

I pastored both small and lost churches. As long as many families enjoyed the 
worship and, more importantly, the community with each other, it was easy to ignore the 
problem that the budget was barely met. And as long as they were still enjoying the 
dinners after church, the pumpkin patch, the Halloween festivals, the Easter programs, 
and men's and women's day programs. It would be easy if the core families were enjoying 
those events. It was easy to ignore the facts. Each year reaching the budget was getting 
harder and harder. Sometimes new families attending were rare. And many times, when 
new families did come, the church was not going out of its way to make those new 
families feel at home. Those were the facts, but to address those facts would require bold 
and decisive decisions that many, not only in the local church but many at the top of 


mainline denominations, have struggled to make. 
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In looking at growing black churches leveraging digital technology and social 
media post-COVID-19, I think it's also essential to look at it from a theological point of 
view. My theological foundational chapter focused on ecclesiology, emphasizing church 
growth. In looking at how to grow black churches post-COVID-19, several of our black 
churches have often lacked structure and organization. That is something that has often 
been challenging to ensure that the church is functioning as a business. Many times we 
hate to use those terms in the church world. 

I remember one occasion when I said the church is a business; in many ways, I 
am the CEO. The backlash I received from that statement lasted for several months. 
Though I may not have said that statement correctly, it is 100% accurate in many ways. 
That the church is a business, it functions as a business. And many times, there can be no 
growth without good health. And many times, our churches are unhealthy for various 
reasons. It is hard to grow just a church if it is unhealthy in structure, procedures, staff, 
and personal relations, similar to a business. 

If that business is struggling with processes and procedures that are clear and 
carried out effectively, that business will not work well. That's the same issue we have in 
many of our churches. Patrick Lencioni makes excellent arguments in his book, The Five 
Dysfunctions of a Team. He makes the case and gives a gripping analysis of what makes 
teams work effectively.° Lencioni, in his book, very similar to Jim Collins, offers great 
case studies of businesses that have built great teams and the characteristics of those 


teams. It is similar to the challenges we are looking at in the church structure of the 


5 Patrick Lencioni, The Five Dysfunctions of a Team: A Leadership Fable (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, A Wiley Imprint, 2012), 88-90. 
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church's teams is often misaligned. The structure is often set up as a bottom-top structure 
instead of a top-bottom. Where members and committees make decisions and then point 
up towards the pastor and the staff, as opposed to being the other way around. 

Lencioni lays out the success principles of building successful teams as examples 
of Jackwell to General Electric, Herb Kelleher with Southwest Airlines, and many others. 
Lencioni gives a great example of similarities between the business and church world and 
provides the story of a new startup in Silicon Valley. It had grown to 150 employees and 
was bankrolled by heavy investors. But after a year and a half, they decided to demote the 
CEO because of underperformance. While most liked him well enough personally, they 
could not deny that under his leadership, the atmosphere within the company had become 
increasingly troubling. Backstabbing among the executives had become an art. There was 
no sense of unity or camaraderie on the team, which would translate into a muted level of 
commitment. Everything seemed to take too long to get done. Even then, it never felt 
right. 

This example dramatically resembles the atmosphere and attitude in many 
churches. There is backstabbing, divisions, territorial challenges, and threats of 
committee chairpersons, one against another for power and influence; like this particular 
company in The Five Dysfunctions of a Team, the atmosphere does not present itself for 
growth. How can you focus on the facts when the atmosphere is similar to the business 
world? Those challenges must be addressed to reach new people through digital 


technology or traditional means. 
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One of the highlights in °The Five Dysfunctions of a Team was with the same 
company that had removed the young CEO and hired someone from the outside. A 54- 
year-old woman who did not fit the climate or the environment of Silicon Valley was 
hired. Most of the executives were younger and never wore a suit. But the chairman made 
an interesting point, according to Lencioni. Although he had never observed her closely 
working in the corporate environment, he had followed her career from afar. But the one 
thing he knew was that she had an amazing gift for building teams. This jumped out at 
me as far as growing black churches goes, or churches in general, post-COVID-19. 

One area that social media companies have done very well in is building teams 
and multiplying, and I argue that the church does not do this very well. Bob Farr and Kay 
Kotan, in their book, Renovate or Die: 10 Ways to Focus Your Church or Mission, argue 
that building teams are a clear indicator of church growth.’ Farr and Kotan make the 
argument that many times, our committee-based systems are not successfully run teams. 

One of the key observations from the business world that carries over to the 
church world was the response time when it was determined that the CEO was not an 
appropriate fit. Immediately, he replaced the CEO and brought someone in from the 
outside. In the church world, we don't sometimes do that as effectively. People will hold 
on to committees and chairpersons, examples of teams, for way too long. There are many 
times power struggles to stay on as chairpersons on committees. Often, the pastor, who is 
the CEO, is not able to replace the chairperson. In our denomination, for example, that 


person can be the chairperson of a committee for three years, according to The Book of 


® Lencioni, The Five Dysfunctions of a Team, 91. 


’ Bob Farr and Kay Kotan, Renovate or Die: 10 Ways to Focus Your Church on Mission 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2011), 70-73. 
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Discipline, before they are removed. In smaller churches, they never roll off or want to 
roll off. So it's dysfunctional from a foundational point. 

The teams are not functioning from a creative point of view to solve problems but 
only to continue what's already existing. This is an important point and observation. 
Building successfully run teams with the right people is a crucial point of growing a 
business and a key point if you are going to have church growth. The teams must run 
smoothly and successfully. Patrick Lencioni makes the point in the first example with the 
company in Silicon Valley that the executive teams are often more dysfunctional than 
you ever could imagine. 

Many of our churches operate under old systems that no longer work. And before 
anything can be implemented to impact change, the systems must be torn completely 
down. Unfortunately, the pastor does not survive this process. Within many 
denominations, all it takes is a vote by the memberships to vote a pastor out if he tries to 
make too many changes that go against the leadership structure already in place. In our 
denomination, the United Methodist Church, though a Bishop appoints us, it's not 
uncommon for the same politics. Though we, as United Methodists, are not 
congregational regarding voting pastors out, it happens quite often when churches know 
that a pastor can be moved every two to three years. So you hear the statement, "we just 
won't make these changes, and we will wait him out until he's moved, or we so overly 
frustrate him that he asks for a move himself." And often, the committees get together 
and complain enough to the district superintendent to force a move before the needed 


changes are made. 
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This is a problem in the local church that hampers church growth. The 
ecclesiology of God's church, of making disciples, has stopped because of a lack of sound 
systems and processes, very similar to the business world. I love Patrick Lencioni's 
example; when the woman was observing the leadership team, she gave a great example 
of Jeff. Jeff had raised a considerable amount of the company's initial money and 
attracted many current executives. No one could doubt his prowess regarding venture 
capital or recruiting, but management was another story. This is a great example that also 
happens in the local church. Lencioni says that Jeff ran staff meetings as though he was a 
student-body president reading from a textbook on the protocol. He continuously 
published an agenda before each meeting and distributed detailed minutes afterward. And 
unlike most other high-tech companies, his meetings usually began on time and always 
concluded precisely when they were scheduled to end. The fact that nothing seemed to 
get done during those meetings didn't appear to bother him. 

This happens so often in the church world. I can remember holding several 
meetings and hearing how they always wanted the agenda in advance. And as soon as the 
meeting went five minutes over, people began wanting to leave. The meeting was so 
focused on reports from other team members that very little creative work was ever done. 
From this example, Jeff represents many leaders in churches. They start on time and have 
an agenda, but they're not dealing with the facts of the situation and the church. They 
hold meetings with an agenda to please everyone, but nothing is getting done that moves 
the needle with the facts. 

How are we making disciples? How is our outreach reaching new people and new 


families? How is our process of discipleship working or not working? This is a clear 
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observation that, like Jeff in this example, he's holding meetings just to have meetings. 
The example of The Five Dysfunctions of a Team lays out the vital part of the staff. The 
CEO, the marketing manager, the chief technologist, sales, customer support, chief 
financial officer, and the chief operating officer are all titles and positions that are very 
similar in the local church. But just like this team was dysfunctional and not carrying out 
the shareholders' objectives, many of our churches aren't fulfilling their responsibilities. 
There are people holding titles. Chairpersons of SPRC are staff, chairperson of finance, 
chairperson of media and technology, chairperson of discipleship or in Christian 
education, holding titles. 

Like Lencioni's example in The Five Dysfunctions of a Team, they are not 
functioning as a cohesive unit. Without a cohesive unit, how can a church or company 
develop great strategies for implementing technology and social media to reach new 
people and disciple the ones they do h? This is an excellent example of the similarities 


between the business and church worlds. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

There is no doubt that history will record the 2020 pandemic from many different 
perspectives. We will recall the ongoing updates on television, other media, and the daily 
scorecard that reads like war reports. I still remember exactly where I was when I first 
heard that the pandemic was shutting down an NBA game. Later, the pandemic canceled 
the NCAA playoffs, where one of my members was the starting player for the Florida 
State Seminoles entering the NCAA tournament, and they were favored to win it all. 
Different people will likely have stories told from economic standpoints, companies 
closing, some closing permanently, malls shutting down, schools reverting to digital 
format, and most restaurants only offering takeout. It will take a long time to assess the 
total emotional and mental toll. I surely remember conversations with some of my leaders 
after we stopped doing in-person worship services for about three weeks. I said, "I 
thought that it might be possible that we would be out for another month for sure." I 
remember the concerns and many saying, "No way that we would be out over a month.” 

There were many concerns, and then there was panic. There was distrust because 
we did not know what was next for our local church. One of the things that I kept hearing 


from people throughout the early parts of the pandemic was that they could not wait until 
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things got back to normal. Going into three years since the beginning of COVID-19, 
things have not gotten back to normal. I would argue that I do not think we will ever get 
back to pre-COVID-19 levels in the church. After conversations with leaders, I estimate 
COVID-19 2020 has changed how the church will operate forever. I like how one person 
said, "Not only will there be significant differences moving forward, but it will probably 
take some time before we even begin to know what the new church will look like.” 

It is safe to say we are in a fixed period as this unfolds over the next several years. 
It is out of this situation that my project takes place. One big question of this project is 
how do you grow churches post-COVID-19? How do you create a Beloved Community 
in this new world? As I talk to business owners throughout my community of Suwanee, 
Georgia, which consists of several types of businesses, big restaurants, smaller 
restaurants, shops and boutiques, coffee shops, and businesses of all kinds, the sentiment 
is the same “business will never be the same.” 

Many in the church thought we could return to doing things the same way, and 
people would return to church. Three years later, all the statistics show that people have 
yet to return. A recent study showed that about 30% of churches have returned to pre- 
COVID-19 numbers. So the question begs, what do we do? How do we move forward in 
the most healthy way; to position our churches to be stronger numerically and spiritually? 
As Dr. King suggests, how do we create a Beloved Community that has faced trauma and 
loss, and many felt the church abandoned them, or is the church even relevant with all the 
things that happened over the past three years? 

The biblical foundation for this project was taken from Matthew 28 of the Great 


Commission, where Jesus says to go out and make disciples and teach them to baptize 
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them in the name of the Holy Spirit. The project focused on how we can continue to 
perform this great commission and help people understand that systems and processes 
must change and that the church is not about just the numbers in the pews. This project 
illustrated how people have returned in great numbers to football games, concerts, and 
other events but still not the church. 

So the questions remain: Why have people not returned to the church? How do we 
adapt to this new reality of making disciples and fulfilling the great commission? This 
project focused on critical leaders from Suwanee Worship Center and a few key leaders 
in the community to determine best practices to increase membership and create the 
Beloved Community, where we would love as Jesus loved, live, work, play, and worship 
as a community. 

The historical foundation focused on the life of Howard Thurman. I discovered 
that the life of Howard Thurman 1s a life of service, and his love of Jesus and the 
disinherited, of always building bridges but simultaneously using all of the creativity, 
imagination, and risk-taking that highlighted his approach. When studying Howard 
Thurman, it is evident that he built a church that crossed racial and social boundaries. 
Thurman was a great historical figure to grasp intellectually and could provide a roadmap 
of inspiration on how to tread new ground and approach it with creativity like never 
before. Howard Thurman had a unique way of building bridges. He had a way of 
reaching across the lines of all people, and he did it with intellect, with understanding, but 
perhaps more than anything else, with love. During this time of COVID-19, we were 
dealing with a health and political pandemic with more division than we have probably 


seen in this country in the last thirty years. Howard Thurman provided a backdrop of 
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inspiration and information on how he dealt with segregation and being a minority in 
troubled times. Howard Thurman provided great inspiration to Dr. King and how he 
would lead moving forward during the civil rights era. Both men exhibited strength, 
courage, and perseverance, but most importantly, an intense spirituality that guided them 
amid uncertain times. 

The theological foundation for this project sits on ecclesiology to show how we 
grow churches. How do we reach new people? How do we build the kingdom of God? 
Many statistics show that as people move away from communities of faith, it begins to 
impact other areas of their lives drastically. We are seeing a rise in violence in our local 
schools within our community, and divorce rates are going up. Singles feel loneliness at a 
different level. Many in our community have been affected financially and by the other 
pandemic changes. 

This project had to center on observing best practices that have worked and that 
can continue to work moving forward, but also to look at more creative ways to build 
authentic communities. Creating a Beloved Community takes much more work in a post- 
COVID-19 world. People have changed, and their emotions and routines have changed. 
Thus, how do we create the community that Dr. King envisioned? He also said, "Where 
did we go from here, chaos or community?" Perhaps it is just as vital today as it was 


during the civil rights struggle. 


Methodology 
A six-week training model was designed to survey the participants’ change in 


attitude and knowledge and discover best practices; the participants would begin to notice 
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and see how things have shifted in their community and personal lives. Out of those 
changes and revelations, creative ideas and solutions can be discovered to impact this 
local community and, hopefully, a model of church growth and authentic community 
engagement. 

The outcome of the project was to discover three or four impactful changes that 
Suwanee Worship Center could implement that would help navigate not just church 
growth but making new disciples and create a Beloved Community where people would 
want to share the gospel where they live, work, and play. With so many of those 


dynamics changing, sharing the gospel is probably more critical than ever. 


Implementation 
The implementation of this project would take place over six weeks, and sessions 
were at Suwanee Worship Center, 754 Brogdon Road, in Suwanee, Georgia. The sessions 
took place immediately following our Sunday worship experiences. We began with 
phone calls, letters, and emails to each participant asking about their willingness to 


participate. In the end, we started with about eight participants. 


Week One: Current Challenges Facing the Church In a Post-COVID-19 World. 
Each participant was given some pre-questionnaires with the following questions. 


1. How do you define community? 
2. How do you explain the word needs? 


3. What is the church's responsibility to meet the needs of individuals? 
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4. What ministries does Suwanee Worship Center offer to help people deal with 
the reality of the post-COVID-19 pandemic? 


5. Of the Five Principles of Robert Schnase's book, which do you think Suwanee 
Worship Center should concentrate on and why? 


6. Why was the Beloved Community, as outlined in Dr. Anthony's book I've 
Seen the Promise Land, so important on King's Day, and how are the 
principles outlined in its book best applied today in a post-COVID-19 world? 


Each question was designed to determine the knowledge of how the church is 
functioning, how well they understood the actual vision of the church, and how they 
might grow and learn and think differently moving forward. Pre-Questionnaires were 
handed out along with personal Journals. In addition, there were focus group discussion 
questions distributed. The journal's purpose was for each week to document and write 
down any feelings, key concepts, or any things that came to their mind after the class. 
The plan was that all data would be gathered at the end and kept confidential. 

The two discussion questions for week one were as follows: How has your 
spiritual growth been impacted, either good or bad, since COVID-19? Week one current 
challenges facing the church in a post-COVID-19 world. After handing out the pre- 
questionnaires, the group discussion questions, and the journals, I took about fifteen 
minutes to teach some best practices for various challenges facing the church. This 
information was gathered through journals, magazines, and books from scholars in this 
field. I intentionally included difficulties facing the business world and various other 
industries to show the correlation between how they have been impacted and the church. 

The focus of week one was to lay the foundation for serious challenges facing the 
church that perhaps we had not seen in our lifetime. The questions and group discussions 


were the focus of the sessions. After their teaching time, I noticed several questions from 
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several people varied. Some understood all the challenges we were facing and even added 
other challenges that I missed. Some did not fully understand the severity of the 
challenges now facing the church. 

A strong foundation was laid. People were very engaged, and the discussion 
groups were lively as they shared different ideas of challenges, how the church was 
impacted, and how they were individually impacted since COVID-19. I found this part 
very interesting as they shared all the various things they have seen and experienced 
during this time, including trauma, setbacks, and even some of the joys resulting from 
this pandemic. Many voiced a concern that the church may have missed some of these 
facts. As we began week two, we were very encouraged that all participants who had 


attended week one were excited to participate in week two. 


Week Two: Biblical Foundation of Matthew 28:16-20, The Great Commission 

We handed out a few discussion questions and encouraged all the participants to 
take out their journals, and if any keen insights were given or anything came to their 
mind while we were sharing, they could note it in their journals. We also began 
videotaping in week two, and we shared with each member and each participant that no 
one would see the videos but myself. I shared the importance of the video recording and 
how it would be used as quantitative data after the six weeks to notice any emotions or 
anything we could pick up that I did not see during the initial time of the focus group. 

Matthew 28:16-20 commonly referred to as the Great Commission says to go and 
make disciples and teach them to do. We took about fifteen minutes to share what we 


thought looked like pre-COVID-19 and what we thought it looked like post-COVID-19. 
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It was interesting to hear much feedback as I did the initial teaching from a biblical 
foundation of how we have always looked at evangelism, going out, and reaching people. 

I could barely get through this section of the teaching without hands going up and 
people sharing how community and engagement had changed since COVID-19, how 
social distances had created less natural conversations, how the closing of Starbucks and 
even since Starbucks had reopened. I also noticed how there were fewer conversations 
among people. Starbucks has commonly been referred to, and coffee shops in general, as 
the third meeting place that perhaps has been given competition to the local churches, 
naturally forming communities. We talked about how we would reach people in the post- 
COVID-19 world. One of the critical questions for focus group discussions for week two 
is how has your spiritual growth been impacted, either good or bad, since COVID-19, 
and number two, since COVID-19, have you attended worship service more or less? 
Explain if that has been online or not. 

This was important information gathering for making disciples. Sunday and small 
group attendance have always been the number one way discipleship occurred. I began to 
wonder whether the church was forming a community and making disciples the same as 


attending online service we had before COVID-19. 


Week Three: Radical Hospitality, Action, and Worship in a Post-COVID-19 World 

This has been one of the critical foundations of our church. Thus we shared how 
we were viewed as a very hospitable and passionate place in the past. The name of our 
church is Suwanee Worship Center, so engaging worship has always been a critical factor 


in our planning of worship and the entire service. We discussed how since COVID-19, 
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we no longer included the passing of the peace as a part of our worship experience. 
Before COVID-19, the congregants always enjoyed that part of the service. After prayer 
at the beginning of service, we would sing a powerful song, and people would go around 
hugging and shaking hands, sometimes lasting as long as three to five minutes. This was 
an essential part of the worship for people to hug and shake hands, smile at each other, 
and even greet each other. The liturgist would often have to get up jokingly, saying that 
the passing of the peace was over. We shared how this impacted both in-person service 
and online services. People were engaged in this part of the teaching and felt that the 
worship services had differed since COVID-19. We had fewer singers on stage and fewer 
band members. Many things that we would do, such as having greeters at the front door 
and ushers, were now different and had significantly impacted our hospitality and 
worship. Hence, how can we engage people again, and what have we noticed since 


COVID-19? It has not been quite the same since before COVID-19. 


Week Four: Faith Development and Risk-Taking Services 

Faith development and risk-taking service have always been vital to our ministry 
processes at Suwanee Worship Center. Most faith development before COVID-19 would 
occur in small groups and Sunday school. We had Sunday school classes each morning 
before our Sunday worship service and several midweek services. We had first 
Wednesday meals and every Wednesday bible studies, which was part of intentional faith 
development covering various spirituality, personal growth, and leadership topics. Then 


we had small groups throughout the week. We had a men's small group, a women’s group 
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that would meet on different days, and youth and children’s groups that would meet in 
conjunction with one of those days throughout the week. 

Since COVID-19, many of those groups initially stopped meeting, and most of 
our small groups would be on Zoom. As the conversations were lively, we wanted to 
know how impactful the Zoom bible studies and small groups were compared to in 
person. Another part of week four was the risk-taking service. During this time, the team 
began sharing how important Suwanee Worship Center has served in the past with such 
examples as food and backpack drives, blanket drives, and the yearly Stop Hunger Now 
food packaging program. This program involves packing from 20,000 to 30,000 meals on 
a single day. All of these were in person, and much had been trimmed down since 
COVID-19. So the question remained, how would we move forward, taking much risk in 
service since COVID-19? We also reviewed group discussion questions in week four, 


and team members wrote in their journals throughout the session. 


Week Five: Extravagant Generosity in a post-COVID-19 World 

From one of the Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations, we shared different 
ways of teaching generosity throughout worship, small group settings, and one-on-one 
meetings. One shared factor was the statistics on how generosity and giving had gone 
down significantly since COVID-19. We shared the correlations for how Suwanee 
Worship Center moved to more online experiences, and the giving had decreased some. 
We noticed this trend among many denominations and churches across the country. 

There were discussions about how we had a health and financial pandemic, that 


people were saving and spending less and seemed to be giving less. One of the trends we 
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discussed was how more people were exposed to several different ministries as service 
moved online. Instead of just watching perhaps one church online or two, they were 
watching three and four; and giving changed from donating to one particular church to 
giving to several. There were many conversations about how many people stopped giving 
entirely because of the uncertainty of the time since they were not attending in-person 
service. This was an interesting fact that we made sure to document because I feel that 
this would be a big part of the church moving forward, the financial health of 
congregations when half of your people are now attending in person, and another half 


may be watching online. Many in the group felt that this was a trend that would continue. 


Week Six: Digital Technology and its Impact in a Post-Covid-19 World 

The group discussions were significant during this session. One of the questions 
was, have you watched more teachings via YouTube, Facebook, or other sources since 
COVID-19? Explain why or why not. We also asked, how have Zoom meetings impacted 
your life professionally and personally? Do you feel we've used it enough to form 
community and engagement? With community building being a big part of this project 
and on my overall thesis, we shared ideas of how we felt Zoom had made gathering 
easier, but was it as impactful and effective, especially in disciple-making in the local 
church? We also asked a fundamental question: What best practices could we, as 
Suwanee Worship Center, learn from the world of online social media influencers? 

We shared a lot about how many people were growing their social media presence 
and brands during COVID-19. We gave several examples, such as Earn Your Leisure, 


different people who had increased their presence, and even online pastors who had built 
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massive followers since the beginning of COVID-19. And we wondered, did those social 
media influences positively or negatively impact the local church, and what lessons could 
we learn both positively and negatively from that world? We also discussed new ways 
companies leveraged their website, email, and text messages and how this would be a 
part of the local church forever moving forward. 

The engagement was very high during this session on digital technology. Many of 
the participants either worked in corporate America or were business owners. They all 
gave examples of how digital technology has now played a significant role in their 
companies and personal lives. When we mention digital technology, we're not just 
mentioning streaming services, but all the different ways engagement takes place online. 
There was a discussion regarding the metaverse and meta churches launched during 
COVID-19 and if this would be a part of the local church moving forward. The consensus 
of chapter six was that digital technology and media would be an essential part of the 
church's life. As we move to digital technology, would it lessen the impact of in-person 
gatherings for worship, small groups, and community engagement? We will have to wait 


and see. 


Summary of Learning 
Pre and Post-Survey Questions 
The same questions were utilized for both questionnaires to compare the answers 
at the end of the project. The goal was to see the difference in behavior, attitudes, and 


thought patterns before and after. 
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Question 1: “How do you define community?” During the pre-questionnaire, most 
defined the community as the local church and the community at large. Ninety percent of 
the participants had a clear understanding of what we mean by community. Part of the 
mission at Suwanee Worship Center is to grow, connect, and serve. The service part has 
always meant not just in our local community but the global community at large. We 
found in the pre-survey that most considered community to represent the local 
community and how we would best reach them. 

After discussion, it was clear that all participants understood the community to be 
different. Since COVID-19, community engagement has been taking place, not just in 
person small groups and reaching the local community, but how the online atmosphere 
has drastically changed. Several participants shared how we could no longer look at the 
community through the same lens. How has the paradigm shifted to now be both an in- 
person community and an online community? Clearly, this group understood community, 
not just the church community, but how do we engage those in the virtual world? 

Juxtaposing the hypothesis of this project, COVID-19 has significantly reduced 
the church's significance. This six-week focus will teach them best practices to increase 
ministry, relevancy, and community engagement. So community engagement came 
across as a key component of church growth. 

Question 2: “How do you define the word needs?” This question generated a lot 
of conversation and debate. During the pre-questionnaire, ninety percent clearly 
understood spiritual and emotional needs, and a critical component was the need to be 


together in person. 
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After reviewing the post-questionnaire part, ninety-eight percent of the group felt 
that online was different from in-person and meeting the community's needs. The church 
would have to devise creative ways to engage in the community's needs. Several needs 
that came up were relationship and financial needs, the top two areas the group felt most 
needed to be addressed. 

Question 3: “What is the church's responsibility regarding meeting the needs the 
individuals have?” This question created much great dialogue. Fifty percent of the 
participants felt the church was responsible for meeting the needs, but it was also 
interesting. A good percentage also said that the church could not meet all of the needs 
that COVID-19 brought about in the new world, and they would have to be a cooperative 
effort. I found this part very interesting because it highlighted the need and concern of 
how the church could partner with local organizations. This created much dialogue that 
the church could not meet all of the psychological, physical, and emotional needs that 
COVID-19 brought about. 

Question 4: “What ministries do Suwanee Worship Center currently offer to help 
people deal with the reality of the post-COVID-19 19 pandemic?” This section was very 
interesting. Eighty percent of the group felt that Suwanee Worship Center offered things 
that could help with the reality of post-COVID-19. Additionally, the group agreed that 
the various things we had offered needed and helpful, such as small groups. Pre-COVID- 
19 and during COVID-19, small groups were very important. The church continued to 
have small groups and classes online every week. The group's consensus was that one of 
the church's most important ministries was the daily prayer line, post-survey, and post- 


questionnaire. This question also suggested that the church could offer ideas on starting 
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online businesses to create supplemental income and network marketing ideas. Having a 
time where those that had businesses could come and share their views on a Saturday or 
Friday evening. Eighty-five percent of the group discussed the importance of having 
something for married couples and singles. Most shared the need for something we could 
do consistently, occasionally, but every month. The suggestion was to offer something 
for married couples and singles where they could share and build community amongst 
themselves. This was one of the top ministries’ ideas post-COVID-19 based on the 
statistics that marriages and relationships were greatly hampered during the COVID-19 
experience. 

Question 5: “Of the five principles of Robert Schnasee in his book, which do you 
think Suwanee Worship should concentrate on and why?” Schnasee outlines five 
principles in his book: radical hospitality, passionate worship, intentional faith 
development, risk-taking, mission and service, and extravagant generosity. On the pre- 
questionnaire, ninety percent felt intentional faith development would be necessary. Yet, 
ten percent felt that worship was the top concern and discussed how to include creative 
ideas to make worship more engaging online. The leading idea was having an online 
pastor communicate to all watching online and include that same engagement for our 
Wednesday night and Wednesday day Bible studies. In the post questionnaire of that 
same question, risk-taking mission and service became a top priority for ninety percent of 
the participants who felt we could engage the community in creative and new ways. 

When asked: What creative outreach could we use to reach the community? 
Several participants talked about the idea of food trucks, perhaps a small business in a 


local mall, participating in Food Truck Fridays in Suwanee Town Center as a creative 
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means to have risk-taking, mission, and service. This will bring revenue in and create a 
new way of engaging the community person to person and not only in our local building 
through Sunday and Wednesday events. The consistent message of ninety percent of the 
group in creating community was that we should spend more time outside the building 
walls instead of inviting people through the attractional model. 

Question 6: “What was the Beloved Community... and how do the principles 
outlined in the book best apply today in a post-COVID-19 world?” We spent a reasonable 
amount of time going over the fundamental principles outlined in the book. Ninety 
percent of the participants completed a Bible study on this particular book and 


understood the key principles of the Beloved Community. 


Observations 

What came out was how the demographics had drastically changed in our 
Suwanee community. Eighty percent of the group in the pre-survey said that we should 
continue to do what we were doing to reach beyond just the African American 
community. The top need was how we could partner with other groups. Communities 
such as the Korean and Hispanic congregations meet in our building. What type of 
relationship building could we form, not just through Sunday morning experiences? What 
panel discussions could we hold with both groups so that we could have better unity? In 
the post-survey of this post questionnaire of this question, seventy-five percent of the 
participants stressed strong desires of how we could best be a bridge in this community of 
civil rights and social justice. Many talked about how Dr. King stood up for not just 


racism but classism and poverty and how could Suwanee worship center best bridged the 
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gap. Ninety percent of the group felt that we could do more by holding special seminars 
and workshops with various political leaders of the community, of both Korean, 
Hispanic, black, and Indian demographics, to address these concerns of how we could 
represent the Beloved Community in this part of Suwanee, Georgia 

The idea of a Civil Rights Institute was a majority theme presented by most of the 
parties. Civil rights and social justice and inviting various leaders throughout the 
community better represent the Beloved Community in this part of Georgia. Ninety 
percent of this group understands what the Beloved Community represents: to love all 
people at all times despite radical differences in ideologies. The group's consensus was 


that we could express that in our language, small groups, and multiple outreach efforts. 


Focus Group Discussion Questions 

Question |: “How has your spiritual growth been impacted, either good or bad, 
since COVID-19?” We were somewhat surprised by the responses on this particular 
section as ninety percent of the group asserted that their spiritual growth had been 
impacted, and most said it was in a good way. Since COVID-19, many have been praying 
more and spending more personal time with God. One point was that taking a Sabbath 
every week was more manageable and quiet because they were at home a lot more. The 
consensus was that their spiritual growth had increased because of the many COVID-19- 
related deaths. 

Question 2: “Since COVID-19, have you attended worship services more or less? 
Explain if that has been online or not.” An essential part of this project and this thesis is 


how has social media and digital technology impacted the local church and community 
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engagement. 100% said that when they were not in service. Participants would either 
watch it live on Facebook or come back to watch it at a later time. When we asked how 
many were watching it via the website, about thirty percent indicated that they were 
watching it via our website. It was simpler to watch it via Facebook because of the 
reminders that Facebook sent each Sunday morning. We found Facebook reminders to be 
a crucial part of the marketing strategy. 

Question 3: “Have you watched more teachings via YouTube or Facebook from 
other sources since COVID-19? Explain why or why not.” Through conversations, it was 
determined that about half were engaging in viewing other teachings on social media. 
Half had begun watching several online services and very prominent teachings from 
different churches and pastors through Facebook, live YouTube, or websites. Another 
fifty percent said it had become too scattered and too many different things, and it was 
hard to define the consistent messages with all the marketing messages presented via 
YouTube or Facebook. 

Question 4: “Do you feel the church has lost touch with how people want to hear 
the gospel and how people gathered information today?” This was an essential question 
instead of digital technology, social media, cell phone, technology, and how people 
gathered information. Seventy percent felt the church could do much more creatively to 
share the gospel. Of the group, over ninety-five percent did not think the church would 
have lost touch with how people would want to hear the gospel and gather information, 
but ninety percent stressed that more resources and time should be needed to be 
committed. However, of the group, seventy percent felt that they didn't think the church 


should go to digital media and leave the in-person community. Ninety percent of those 
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participating felt that it's a both and that we should spend as much time with in-person 
gathering and community engagement as we do with the online component because we 
felt that the online could never replace in-person engagement altogether. Over eighty 
percent felt that online presence was significant during the COVID-19 experience. Still, 
as time passed, people were so connected to cell phones and social media that people 
began to really miss the in-person experience and that the church could never totally 
replace community engagement. This was the consensus of over nine percent of the 
group. The discussion focused on finding more creative ways to create in-person 
engagement that would be a key to growing the community. 

Question 5: “How have Zoom meetings impacted your life professionally and 
personally? Do we use it enough to form community engagement?” All participants 
stated that Zoom meetings had impacted them professionally and personally. Most shared 
how they all use it throughout their corporate jobs. Fraternities and sororities used Zoom 
meetings or similar events during the COVID-19 experience. 100% of the participants 
felt that we had used Zoom effectively, but at least eighty-five percent shared how they 
were experiencing Zoom fatigue and that it was time to pivot to something else. This was 
the consensus of the entire group that Zoom alone would not be enough to create 
community engagement moving forward. 

Question 6: “What best practices could we learn from the world of online 
influencers? How have they reached their target market so effectively?” Half of the group 
enjoyed the Zoom Bible studies throughout the week and not having to travel to the 
physical location. Zoom Bible studies in some form of fashion and zoom meetings of 


groups, admin, and council PRC meetings would continue to be a thing of the future, 
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though not all the time. Best practices need to be explored. I did begin as we talked more 
on this subject. I shared how influencers receiving millions of views and hundreds of 
thousands of followers were probably taking some community away from existing 
groups, including churches. However, they felt that if we were more effective if we 
became more effective at what we did, social media influencers would not have a 
significant impact on the life of the church. Half of the group, about fifty percent, felt we 
should begin doing more advertising via Facebook and Instagram, as most influencers do 
some form of advertising to reach their target market. 

Question 7: “Please give me some of your best examples of new people you have 
been following since COVID-19. Why or why not.” Half of the group did give some 
examples of popular pastors and ministers that they had begun following since COVID- 
19, but not many. Only one gave us someone outside of the world of ministry and noted 
that their posting consistently encouraged them to want to follow them more. I found this 
an interesting dynamic that perhaps we as church leaders have to not only have an online 
presence, but the present would have to be consistent. 

Question 8: “Have you listened to more podcasts or YouTube videos for your 
spiritual growth since COVID-19? Why or why not?” Seventy-five percent of the group 
said that they did. They had begun listening to some podcasts, given examples of TD 
Jakes and Doris Daniels podcasts. The other percentage, the other members, said they 
still needed to start listening to podcasts or YouTube videos. 

Question 9: “Should Swanee Worship Center devote more or less time to online 
methods of community formation? Should we devote more energy towards moving 


people back to in-person gatherings for worship?” The group's consensus felt that the 
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church should stay consistent in doing what we were doing and that we did not need to 
add anything else. For the second part of the question, 100% felt that small groups were 
important. The entire group felt that Suwanee Worship Center had done an excellent job 
of community engagement via Zoom social media website but that we would have to 
offer different experiences to encourage people to return to in-person gatherings. The 
entire group stressed how they missed in-person gatherings. 

Question 10: “What ways do you think Suwanee Worship Center could learn from 
the world of business and the changes they have implemented since COVID-19? Could 
you give me a few of your best examples?” About thirty percent of the group gave 
examples from the world of business. Many in the group were from the world of 
education, so they did provide ways that education teachers and administrators leveraged 
new things via Zoom, text messages, reminders of events, and online learning platforms 
for both students and teachers. Those in the group who worked in business sectors or 
were self-employed shared the same. Many had switched to primarily online, shopping 
from various platforms and ordering takeout via mobile apps such as Grubhub and Uber 
Eats. Many had begun switching to watching movies via their cell phone and laptops. 
Many also stress how they have started using apps more for daily activities. The group 


determined to use more of our app for community engagement. 


Journal Topics 
Journal Topic 1: “How effective do you feel we at Suwanee Worship Center have 
created an engaging community since COVID-19?” All of the participants in the journals 


wrote that they always thought that we had done a superb job of engaging the community 
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since COVID-19. One participant mentioned how the daily prayer line had been a 
lifetime lifeline to her. Another participant noted that the monthly check-ins via Zoom 
were highly beneficial for connecting to the community. All participants shared that the 
Suwanee Worship Center had created an engaging community since COVID-19. 

Journal Topic 2: “Give me your best ideas or concepts that you have seen other 
churches or nonprofit nonprofits implement in reaching new people and community 
engagement.” Some great ideas came from this journal. One participant mentioned more 
relationship outreach opportunities geared specifically to the community: dances, game 
shows, and questions and answers for couples. Another participant mentioned a daycare 
for community engagement. We have the space. They talked about the space and how 
expensive daycare had gotten in the community of Suwanee, Georgia that opening a 
daycare would be a great idea for community engagement. Another person mentioned a 
day school for the day for those who homeschool the kids that we could have a day 
school. Another participant mentioned leasing parts of the building for park podcasting 
and internet shows, which have become very popular among youth. Suwanee Worship 
Center could broadcast and advertise to local high schools and colleges that they could 
lease for podcasts and YouTube shows. This was a great idea and concept. Another idea 
was to lease out parking spaces to many truckers and trailers in this community who need 
space for trucking and trailer parking since we are located close to Lake Lanier. Many in 
this community have boats and trailers. 

Journal Topic 3: “What changes have you seen in the local community of 
Suwanee over the last two years since COVID-19? And how can we, as Suwanee 


Worship Center, best address some of these changes?” This was an important question 
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because Suwanee has undergone drastic demographic changes over the last five years. 
The African American population has increased significantly, and the Indian population 
has increased considerably. Over the last seven years, the African American population 
has gone from ten percent to eighteen percent. This is a significant increase. 

One thing that has grown significantly is the total population and the many 
festivals, concerts, and events held at Suwanee Town Center. That's grown very diverse 
over the last several years. One participant said we should continue to reach various 
demographic groups to hold local events and meetings at our local church. Another 
participant said we should use it as an event space for parties, birthdays, anniversaries, 
and baby showers that not only target the African American community but all the 
various demographics represented in the heart of Suwanee. Another participant 
mentioned that Suwanee Town Center holds one of the country’s largest beer and wine 
festivals yearly. Some said that on those occasions, we should always be out with a tent 
handing out cards and brochures and having a praying station to reach people. Those 
events each of those events draw over 40,000 people each year. 

Journal Topic 4: “How effective is our core technology in reaching and engaging 
the community?” Each participant said in the journal that they felt our core technology 
was effective. However, one participant mentioned how we should better utilize our app 
for intentional disciple-making. Our app Subsplash, they said, has areas for discipleship 
through videos and small groups, and we should better use that technology. That might 
mean hiring a person that all they do is handle the website and the church apps. 

Journal Topic 5: “Much has been written about spiritual and mental health since 


COVID-19. Take time to journal about how you are feeling spiritually and how we at 
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Suwanee Worship Center can better address those issues among members of the 
community at large.” This question got a few responses, and one participant felt that they 
had grown significantly spiritually since COVID-19. Another participant said that 
Suwanee Worship Center could have a small group that dealt directly with those who 
experienced loss and that we could have discussions and panel discussions on the best 
ways to deal with trauma and grief. 

As I reviewed all the pre and post-questionnaires, the information from the small 
group discussion questions, and data from the journal about the hypothesis, the question 
was asked: How has COVID-19 significantly reduced the church's relevancy and will, 
and how can they learn through, a six weeks focus group what changes it can implement 
to increase ministry relevancy and community engagement? I found that great ideas were 
presented. Overall, we found that Suwanee Worship Center had done a decent job, but we 
also found some areas where we could improve. Some great ideas were presented, and all 
participants in the final session said this was more significant than a paper. We intend to 
implement some of the key components from this time together. From the six-week focus 
group, the group decided to meet consistently once a month via Zoom to ensure the key 
concepts from the focus from the six-week study would be implemented beginning 
January of 2023. Thus, not only did we meet for six weeks as a focus group as part of this 
project, but another small group was formed in the church's life to strategically 
implement the key concepts and best ideas that came forward. We are still in that process 


right now. 
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Conclusion 

The project proved to be vital to my overall thesis and hypothesis. The project 
addressed the problem that COVID-19 had significantly reduced the effectiveness and 
relevancy of Suwanee Worship Center UMC, and as a result, membership and 
community engagement have decreased. The hypothesis argued that if Suwanee Worship 
Center conducted a focus group study of leading church members and community 
leaders, it could learn what best changes it can implement to increase ministry relevancy 
and community engagement. 

The participation of the group members added significant value to this project. 
They came from several different social and economic backgrounds. A few participants 
had been a part of the congregation for over fifteen years, and some had been members 
for less than two years. We also had two participants who were not official church 
members but were very active in the local community and often participated in Big Days 
and events at the church. Each participant brought a lot to each session, lasting over two 
hours each week for six consecutive weeks. This project will assist in creating the 
Beloved Community as taught by Dr. King. 

From my perspective, the Beloved Community is greatly needed in our local 
churches and communities, perhaps just as much, if not more significant, as during the 
Civil Rights struggle of the late 1960s and early 1970s. Dr. King, in his book, Where Do 
We Go from Here: Chaos or Community, asks the question that must be addressed 
seriously by local churches, community organizations, politicians, and families in 
general. It seems that chaos, at times, might be winning. All over the news is the recent 


case of five Black police officers’ brutality killing an unarmed 140-pound Black man for 
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over twenty minutes. At times it appears, as Adam Clayton Powell says in the series, The 
Godfather of Harlem, “sometimes we are our own worst enemy.” 

The fight against racial injustice is imperative at all times, but the Beloved 
Community must also be a fight within our communities. However, this has to be 
balanced with how much has been unfairly done to African Americans. Dr. Anthony 
Hunt makes a great point in his book, I've seen the promised land, “that for more than 
200 years before the Declaration of Independence, Africa had been raped and plundered 
by both Britain and Europe. Africa's kingdoms became disorganized, and the people and 
rulers were disorganized.”! This is important to understand, especially regarding 
building Beloved communities. The history of slavery and how this country, in 
particular, has mistreated and abused Black people has had an accumulative impact on 
how we are treated today and how we treat each other. 

This project hopes to move the needle forward, especially in growing churches 
and building beloved communities. The Church is the hope for the world, and the focus 
group confirmed that the hypothesis is leaning in the right direction. If a group of church 
leaders and community leaders came together for six weeks and stayed committed to the 
process of pre and post-questionnaires, group discussion questions, and journaling, we 
could learn what best practices Suwanee Worship Center could implement to increase 
ministry relevancy and community engagement in a post-COVID-19 world. 

There were two critical points after all the data was gathered. It was obvious that 
most of the participants' attitudes had changed significantly. Two, the behavior of those 


in the group had already changed, and those in the congregation would change 


''C, Anthony Hunt, /’ve Seen the Promised Land: Martin Luther King, Jr. and the 21st Century 
Quest for the Beloved Community (Levering, MI: Wyndham Hall Press, 2020), 119-123 
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significantly as we taught and implemented the critical lessons learned from the six-week 
study. Watching the videos after each session also provided valuable data on how 
emotions and attitudes shifted as participants gained new information and insights. 

The final session of the six-week group focused the last thirty minutes on putting 
together a simple, comprehensive plan and hopefully providing a framework to other 
United Methodist Churches across the North Georgia Conference, of the United 
Methodist Church, especially some of our smaller churches that might need a new model 
that works post COVID-19. The plan is as follows: 

Step 1. Begin a daily Prayer line that offers encouragement and inspiration to all 
leaders embarking on this new way of ministry. Apps such as free conference call make 
this simple to implement. Building Churches and Communities post-COVID-19 requires 
a new level of Spiritual Fortitude. Take this time to allow Prayer Warriors and 
Intercessors to pray and use a Leadership book or Ministry resource to build a cohesive 
Vision for the post-COVID-19 World. At Suwanee Worship Center, we recently used 
the book Dynamite Prayer, The 28-Day Experiment, by Rosario Picardio and Sue Nelson 
Kilber. It brought the Leadership team closer and reminded everyone that we could not 
continue this type of endeavor based on our strengths. We all need God’s ‘Dumanis’ 
power. 

Step 2. Begin Working with the local community to see if there are groups that 
might want to lease the church for other services. At Suwanee Worship Center, we were 
able to locate a new Korean Church and a Hispanic Church that was looking for an actual 
church space to lease for Sunday mornings. Look around your local community, and talk 


to pastors and local realtors. People are always looking to start ministries and need a 
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place to meet. Look for ‘Home School’ organizations that might be looking for a physical 
location for two to three days a week. We partnered with a home school group that 
needed additional space. We partnered with this group for an additional rental income 
two days a week. This will provide additional revenue and perhaps ministry partnership 
opportunities. We have done several partnership outreaches with each group, creating a 
diverse Beloved Community. We had to be intentional in creating these opportunities. 

Step 3. Go to online sites like Peerspace and others and advertise your classrooms, 
kitchen area, sanctuary, etc., for Event Space rentals. The event space business has 
become very lucrative. At Suwannee Worship Center, we have leased our fellowship 
Hall and Sanctuary space for weddings, Baby Showers, Baby Reveal parties, Birthday 
celebrations, podcast shows, graduation parties, photography sessions, Video recording 
sessions for You-Tubers, and several other rental activities. The possibilities are 
limitless. Also, look at apps such as neighbour that will allow you to rent your parking 
spaces or land for rental income. At SWC, we have rented several RV’s and tractor 
trailers for additional revenue and to meet a real need for those in the local community. 
Search the internet for places to lease your church. You will be amazed at the 
possibilities. 

Step 4. For the Lead Pastor. Do not attempt this by yourself. We have something 
called the “Power of One.” Find at least one person to go on this journey with you. Pray 
that God will show you who this person is. Next, you decide to be in covenant for at 
least one year to do something amazing for God and your local community. Pastor, this 
is your person to lean on when things get tough. Hang in there—multiply the Power of 


One with others. You have to model it first. 
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Step 5. Now Begin looking for new and exciting ways to meet the needs of your 
local community. Pick one or two at the most that will be your special Niche for the 
community. Don’t just do what everyone else is doing. Your community probably has a 
specific need your church and your particular gifting are called to reach. At SWC, we 
focused on a ministry called “Kingdom Business Institute,” which teaches how to launch 
and grow digital and non-digital businesses. We networked via zoom, Facebook, and 
monthly in-person gatherings. We hope to launch a conference at some point. Our 
second area of focus is on marriage and dating. We have quarterly events for the 
community and monthly First Fridays for members and their guests. 

Step 6. Don’t ever give up !!! We believe it might take a little longer in today’s 
time. But keep working and keep getting better. Make your worship hour the best it can 
be. We are noticing that in the post COVID-19 world, you don’t have to be the best, but 
be authentic. Less music, perhaps, if you don’t have a band or choir and focus on 
outstanding teaching and simplicity. The Lead pastor has to take charge. Make up your 
mind to invite people, to call every first-time guest. Don’t give up. As Deion Sanders 
gave the charge to Jackson State University that echoed the Words from Jesus: Believe, 
all things are possible. Suppose we keep believing, confessing, and acting in agreement; 


your church will grow and create a Beloved Community. 


Personal Reflections and Learning 
The past three years have been quite an amazing journey of significant growth. 
After finishing my MDIV over twenty years ago, I knew I would pursue a Doctoral 


degree at some point. I am thankful I waited and found the right school, cohort, and 
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mentor for my continued growth. I vividly remember the first session via zoom and 
listening to Dr. Sadler share the importance of taking this time to grow intellectually and 
spiritually. This journey came at the beginning of the COVID-19 pandemic. There were 
many unknowns and questions, but I am thankful for the journey. As my time at United 
Theological Seminary draws to an end, there are so many emotions. 

As I finish this last chapter of this project, the journey itself has been the most 
important part. Yes, there were so many papers to write, so much time spent reading the 
required books, and so much time spent ensuring that the reading, the project, and the 
thesis all tied together to form a cohesive conclusion. Yet, it was also all the time in 
between. Such amazing conversations in our cohort groups will remain with me for a 
lifetime. The worship experiences during the week-long intensives often built my 
spiritual muscles for the entire semester. I recall how recently our mentor, Dr. Anthony 
C. Hunt, brilliantly summarized the week-long intensives as one of the 'best 
environments of Black brilliance." That's the feeling often felt during the classes by the 
instructors, the unique perspectives by the presenters, and especially during the vibrant 
dialogue during our consistent cohort sessions. 

My dissertation project has been a journey of intellectual and spiritual growth, as 
well as great expectations of a preferred future of the church. My thesis, "Growing 
Churches and Creating the Beloved Community in a Post-COVID-19 World proved to be 
a tremendous undertaking. It was my hope as Dr. Hunt consistently encouraged us not 
just to write a dissertation but that this could be your life's continued journey. I feel very 
confident that I will implement this project not just in my local church but hopefully in 


churches all over the north Georgia Conference of the United Methodist Church and 
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beyond. As we have already implemented many of this project's core principles and 
concepts, I am very encouraged moving forward. The world has changed since COVID- 
19, and the Church and the world of Business, Schools, etc., have had to make major 
pivots in how we operate. The premise of the project excites me because I feel it can 
benefit not just the church world but the Beloved Community as a whole, which Dr. King 
insisted was necessary for the maturation of our country. 

It is my hope that this work can significantly move the needle forward in growing 
churches and creating beloved communities. Hopefully, this document can provide a 
clear blueprint for churches and perhaps the Academy as we prepare leaders for a world 
that has changed drastically. The project argues that we can no longer focus on the 
church doing "church as normal’, but shifting resources, time, and talents to authentic 
community engagement. The church will have to utilize digital technology in new ways, 
focusing on reaching people and community building and engagement. God is faithful, 
and I hope my faithfulness to the project will make us all better. It is without a doubt that 
I am a better version of myself, having gone through this Doctoral process. I will carry 


the torch forward with my gifts, talents, and graces. Thankful. 


APPENDIX A 


QUESTIONNAIRES, FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSIONS AND JOURNAL TOPICS 
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Project Modules 
Week 1-- Current Challenges Facing the Church in a Post COVID-19 19 World. 


Week 2-- The Biblical Foundations of Matthew 28: 16-20 ( The Great Commission) and 
its relevancy in a post-COVID-19 World. 


Week 3-- Radical Hospitality and Passionate Worship in a Post-COVID-19 World. 


Week 4-- Intentional Faith Development and Risk-Taking Service in a Post-COVID-19 
World. 


Week 5-- Extravagant Generosity in a Post-COVID-19 World 


Week 6-- Digital Technology and its impact in a Post-COVID-19 World. 


Pre and Post Questionnaires 
1. How did you define community? 
2. How do you define the word "needs." 
3. What is the Church's responsibility regarding meeting the needs that individuals have? 


4. What ministries do Suwanee Worship Center offer to help people deal with the reality 
of the Post COVID-19 Pandemic? 


5. Of the five principles of Robert Schnase in his book five fruitful practices of healthy 
congregations, which do you think Suwanee Worship Center should concentrate on and 
why? 
6. Why was the Beloved Community, as outlined in Dr. Anthony's book, "I've seen the 
Promise Land," so important in King's day? And how are the principles, as outlined in 
the book, best applied today in a Post COVID-19 World 

Focus Group Discussion Questions: 


1. How has your spiritual growth been impacted, either good or bad, since COVID-19? 


2. Since COVID-19, have you attended worship services more or less? Explain if that 
has been online or not. 


3. Have you watched more teachings via YouTube, Facebook, or other sources since 
COVID-19? Explain why or why not. 
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4. Do you feel the church has lost touch with how people want to hear the gospel and 
how people gather information today? Give me some clear examples. 


5. How have zoom meetings impacted your life professionally and personally? Do you 
feel we have used it enough to form community and engagement? 


6. What best practices could we at Suwanee Worship Center learn from the world of 
online social media influencers? How have they reached their target market so 
effectively? 


7. Give some of your best examples of new people you have been following online since 
COVID-19. What about them or how they communicated their message made you want 
to be a part of their "tribe." 


8. Have you been listening to more podcasts or YouTube videos for your spiritual 
growth since COVID-19 -19? Why or Why not? 


9. Should we at Suwanee Worship Center devote more or less time to online methods of 
community formation? Or should we devote more energy towards moving people back 
to in-person gatherings for worship and small groups? Tell me why or why not? 


10. In what ways do you think Suwanee Worship Center could learn to form the world of 
business and the changes they have implemented since COVID-19? Please give me a few 
of your best examples. 


Journal Topics 


1. How effectively have we at Suwanee Worship Center succeeded in creating an 
engaging community since COVID-19? Why or Why not? 


2. Give me the best ideas or concepts you have seen other Churches or nonprofits 
implement in reaching new people and community engagement. 


3. What changes have you seen in the local community of Suwanee over the last two 
years since COVID-19? How can we at Suwanee Worship Center best address some of 
these changes? How do you feel our physical location has helped or hindered our ability 
to engage the community? 


4. How effective is our core technology in reaching and engaging the community? Give 
me some examples of businesses or social media influencers you feel are doing a great 
job in this area. Tell me how they appeal to you. 
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5. Much has been written on spiritual and mental health since COVID-19. Take time to 
journal how you are feeling spiritually and how we at Suwanee Worship Center can 
better address these issues among members and the community. 


6. According to Barca Group and Pew Research data, church attendance, and 
engagement have decreased among mainline denominations for some time. Take some 
time to share why you think this is happening. Journal about some creative ideas that 
might positively assist Suwanee Worship Center in reaching people in new and 
innovative ways. Examples: Meta Church, Facebook Church, Fresh Expressions, Home 
and Cell Churches, etc 
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